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ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
CHECKERS: A Hard-Luck Story 


By Henry M. Brossom, Jx., author of “‘ The Documents in Evidence.”” 16mo, $1.25. 


An edition of this popular book is now ready with pictures by Mr. Jonn T. McCutcueon, whose work in ‘“‘ ARTIE” and 
“PINK MARSH” has won such favorably comment. 





BOOKS BY GEORGE ADE 


ARTIE: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Avg. With many illustrations by Joun T. McCutcugon. 16mo, $1.25. 

“* Mr. Ade shows all the qualities of a successful novelist.” — 

** Artie is a character, and George Ade has limned him deftly, as well as amusingly. Under his rollicking abandon and reck- 
lessness we are made to feel the real sense and sensitiveness and the worldly wisdom of a youth whose only language is that of a 
street-gamin. As a study of the peculiar type chosen, it is both typical and inimitable.”— 

** It is brimful of fun and picturesque slang. Nobody will be any the worse for reading about Artie, if he does talk slang. 
He’s a good fellow at heart, and Mamie Carroll is the ‘making of him.’ He talks good sense and good morality, and these things 
have n’t yet gone out of style, even in Chicago.” — 


PINK MARSH: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Avg. With forty illustrations by Joun T. McCutcueon. 16mo, $1.25. 


** There is, underlying these character sketches, a refinement of feeling that wins and retains one’s admiration.”’ 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“ Here is a perfect triumph of characterization. . . . . Pink must become a household word.”—Kansas City Star. 

** These sprightly sketches do for the Northern town Negro what Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘Uncle Remus Papers’ have 
done for the Southern old plantation slave.” — The /ndependent. 

** It is some time since we have met with a more amusing character than is ‘ Pink Marsh,’ or to give him his full title, Wil- 
liam Pinckney Marsh, of Chicago. . . . . ‘ Pink” is not the conventional ‘coon’ of the comic paper and the variety hall 
but a genuine flesh and blood type, presented with a good deal of literary and artistic skill.’"—New York Sun. 

** The man who can bring a new type into the literature of the day is very near a genius, if he does nothing else. For that 
reason Mr. George Ade, the chronicler of ‘ Artie,’ the street boy of Chicago, did a rather remarkable thing when he put that young 
man into a book. Now Mr. Ade has given us a new character, and to me a much more interesting one, because I do not remem- 
ber having met him face to face in literature before.”—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 





ONE MAN’S VIEW 


By Leonarp Merrick, author of ** A Daughter of the Philistines,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

The story of an ambitious American girl and her attempts to get on the English stage, her marriage, and subsequent troubles, 
and the final happiness of every one. The author’s point of view and the story itself are unusual and interesting. 

“Very well told.”—7he Outlook. 

“Clever and original.”"—Charleston News and Courter. 

** Eminently readable.”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

** A highly emotional, sensational story of much literary merit.”—CArcago Inter Ocean. 


* A really remarkable piece of fiction . . . . . a saving defence against the dullness that may come in vacation days.” 
—Kansas City Star. 


** A novel over which we could fancy ourselves sitting up till the small hours. This is a novel of character and motion. The 
characters are realized, the motion is felt and communicated.” —London Daily Chronicie. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S NEW BOOKS FOR FALL 
AND THE HOLIDAYS 








BOOKS ON OCCULT SCIENCES AND ARTS. 


HOURS WITH THE GHOSTS; or, 19th 
Century Witchcraft. 
By H. R. Evans. Profusely illustrated. Tricks and 
frauds of clairvoyants fearlessly exposed. Life and work of 
Madame Blavatzky. Substantially bound in extra cloth, $1.00. 


HERMANN THD MAGICIAN; His Life, 
His Secrets. 


By H. J. Burlingame. [Illustrated with designs and 
diagrams. Scores of never-before published explanations of 
the most puzzling tricks in the repertoire of the greatest of all 
conjurers. Every apparatus fully described. Equally valu- 
able for amateurs and professionals. Appropriate cloth binding, 
$1.00. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY; or, 
Reading Made Easy. 


By Comte C. de Saint-Germain. Fifty-five illus- 
trations of hands. ‘‘ A new and intensely interesting work.” 
Special edition, extra cloth, polished red top, $1.00, 


Hand 


THE FLEUR-DE-LIS COLLECTION. 


Four of the Greatest Novels of the Century. 
Masterpieces of French Fiction. 


Correct translations. Illustrated by famous Parisian 


artists and artistically bound. 


MADAME BOVARY. 


By Gustave Flaubert. 


THE CHOUANS. 


By Honore de Balzac. 


CAMORS. 
By Octave Feuillet. 


DUCHESS ANNETTE. 
By A. Dumas, fils. 


Extra cloth, special design in gold, gold tops, rough 


edges. Four volumes in a box, $4.00; each, $1.00. 


OPIE READ’'S SELECT WORKS. 
Six American Classics—Delightful, Pure Fiction. 


OLD EBENEZER. 


His latest and brightest. ‘“‘ An exquisite and pathetic 
story of love and humor. Cloth ony. 

The other titles in the set are: My Young Master, 
The Jucklins, A Kentucky Colonel, A Tennessee 
Judge, On the Suwanee River. 

Printed in fine laid paper, bound in Holliston linen, gold 
tops, rough edges, ornamental covers in gold and ink. Six 
volumes in a box, $6.00; each, $1,00. All illustrated by high 
class artists. 


HIGH CLASS FICTION. 


WON BY A WOMAN. 


By Edmondo de Amicis. ‘This most dramatic 
tale of Italy’s greatest living novelist is published in English 
for the first time, and is beautifully illustrated. Daintily bound 
in extra cloth, gold top, 75c. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA SERIES. 
The Cream of Juvenile Literature. 


TAN PILE JIM (in the Woods). 


DICK AND JACK’S ADVENTURES (on 
the Sea). 


AIR CASTLE DON (in bustling Boston). 
THE HEART OF A BOY (at School). 


The first three by Rev. B. FREEMAN ASHLEY, the fourth 
from the 166th Italian edition of Epmonpo pe Amicis. Tan 
Pile Jim and The Heart of a Boy have become favorites in 
many schools. Pupils and teachers alike pronounce them 
“‘Grand.’”? Bound in Holliston linen, gold tops, charming 
covers in gold and ink. Four volumes in a box, $4.00; each, 
$1.00. All appropriately illustrated. 








YELLOW BEAUTY. A Story About Cats. 


By Marion Marlin. Illustrations by Mme. Ronner 
of the Belgian Royal Academy. New edition, improved with 
colored frontispiece from one of Ronder’s go/d medai/ pictures. 
Board cover in five colors, soc. 


JUPITER JINGLES; 
tery-Land. 

By Annetta 8. Crafts. Illustrated throughout. The 
gods of old Greece and Rome in rhyme. ‘‘ The daintiest chil- 
dren’s book of the year.”” Broad cover and frontispiece in col- 
ors, 50C. 


or, a Trip to Mys- 
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POPULAR PRICES 
IF ANY ONE SHOULD ASK YOU 


—— 


A Standard or Popular Title, ii.3.. High-Class 12mos. 


and INSIST ON HAVING THE BEST from a standpoint of stock, style, and price, 
there is little chance of selling anything but a 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE BOOK 


There are MANY IMITATIONS, but waeF BETTER LINE CAN YOU oo YOUR PATRONS to select from 
HAN THE ORIGINAL AND ON 

















20TH CENTURY 12mos. 


Printed from New Plates, large type, and bound in Genuine Red Polished Buckram, with Gold Tops, Deckle Edges, Side and Back 
Titles in Gold. They open flat. The new edition contains ae One Hundred and Seventy Titles by the best authors. ere is no name of 
the series on the books. Look at the Imprint. BUY ONLY THE GENUINE—“ they are bound to sell.”” List Price, $1.00 per volume. 


Have You Heard of the ALPHA LIBRARY of 12mos ? 


Bound in ELEGANT GREEN SILK CORDED CLOTH, with back and side titles in gold, gold top, silk bookmark, and printed from 
new plates on extra white laid paper—trimmed edges. One Hundred and Fifty Titles, standard and popular, by the best authors. List Price, 
75 cents. The Greatest Library Book ever offered at the price. Send for a list of titles and discounts. 


PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


The New Trade Atlas. Cloth, retail, $4.00; half leather, $6.00, The up-to-date reference work, with new maps and data pertaining to 
every country in the world. Send for descriptive circulars and special discounts, 


REED’S RULES OF ORDER 


Is the up-to-date authority in Parliamentary law. By Thomas B. Reed. Cloth, 75 cents; 


Maps and Illustrated Guides of ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE at 25c, soc and $r. 


Send for our late catalogue of new and recent publications. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 





flexible leather, $1.25. 


Write for discounts. 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 











HERBERT S. STONE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 
LITERARY STATESMEN AND OTHERS. 


By NorMAN HapGoop, 12mo. $1.50. 
A book of essays on men seen from a distance. 





Essays from one of our younger writers, who is already well known as a man of promise, and who has been given the 
unusual distinction of starting his career by unqualified acceptance from the English reviews. Scholarly, incisive, and thoughtful 
essays which will be a valuable contribution to contemporary criticism. 


HAPPINESS 


A successor to “ Menticulture,” by Horack FLETCHER. 12mo, 


$1.00. 


The favorable reception which Mr. Fletcher’s first book ‘‘ Menticulture,”” met with has been the encouragement toward the 
publication of a new volume of simple philosophy, adapted to every day life. The book is written in an admirably direct and 
reasonable style, and its suggestions toward the att of happ cannot fail to attract. 


MENTICULTURE 


Or the A, B, C of True Living, by Horace FLetTcnuer. 
1z2mo. $1.00. Nineteenth Thousand. 
Enlarged edition nearly ready. The book has been transferred to the present publishers. 
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NOTES 


R. BRYAN is a young person of the most 
engaging courage in his melancholy. It 
requires great buoyancy of disposition 
to find anything calamitous in the 

present physical situation of the country, but Mr. 
Bryan has such an abundant store of reasons for be- 
lieving that the world is going to the deuce that he 
has almost convinced us that the more we have the 
less we have, and that if a farmer is poor with wheat 
at fifty cents, he is twice as poor with wheat at a 
dollar. We say almost. There are still some dif- 
ficulties in the way of logic to be overcome, as well 
as certain superficial manifestations of prosperity 
from the banks, the railways, and the condition of 
the farmer’s stomach. In truth, this inverted Mark 
Tapley clung too long to free silver, and now he 
knows it, for silver having faded from the sight of 
the ‘‘ masses of the population,’’ he has no familiar 
resort but the initiative and referendum, whereof the 
principle is not gay, and the pronunciation is far from 
easy to the corner philosopher. Thus day by day, 
in spite of his youth and his happy, happy, happy 
misery, Mr. Bryan sinks in authority with his own 
party. Apparently, the time has come for bolder 
men, and it is not surprising to find ex-Governor 
Altgeld once more attracting attention as a national 
leader. Altgeld always has been cynical of silver, 
of the platitudes of the old democrats of the Mis- 
souri school, and especially of Bryan. He does not 
conceal his contempt for the sentimental youth, and 
he has openly abandoned his allegiance to the holy 
cause of free coinage. His is the true spirit of the 
revolutionist, and he is not merely a bold dema- 
gogue, but a patient, calculating, and really able 
politician. Barring accident, he will dominate the 
councils of his party much more clearly next year 
than he did last, and the free-silver plank, if it find 
any place at all in the democratic platforms, will be 
secondary to a demand for government ownership of 
‘* natural monopolies ’’ and restriction of the powers 
of the federal courts. 


All Altgeld’s ability as the leader of a doubtful 
cause will be called into action to reunite the scat- 


tered fragments of the party. It is admitted by 
Mr. Altgeld himself that the democrats have slight 
hope of recovering ground in the North this fall. 
Ohio is conceded to the republicans, and in Iowa, 
where a few months ago the verdict of last fall 
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seemed certain to be reversed, the high prices oi 
grain have suddenly revived the amiability of the 
farmers, who were disposed to look upon republican 
government as a ‘‘ blooming blank.’’ This is not 
exactly an unmixed blessing, for if ever a party 
deserved rebuke for corruption and violation of 
pledges it is the republican party of Iowa. The 
patience of the political reformer is sorely tried by the 
futility of attempts to win a victory anywhere that 
is not half a defeat, for the overthrow of populism 
last year meant Platt in New York, Quay in Penn- 
sylvania and the unspeakable Tanner in Illinois, and 
this year means Hanna in Ohio and an indorsement 
‘of petty larceny by republican officials in Iowa. 
To the comparatively small number of intelligent 
persons who care for politics we seem to be forever 
dodging out of the jaws of anarchy into the maw of 
spoils politics, yet maintaining an optimism amid 
murrain and whippings that would do credit to Dr. 
Pangloss in the tale. 


THE OUTBREAK on the frontier of British 
India is the most serious rebellion the British Govern- 
ment has had to deal with in its Asiatic provinces 
since 1887. Indeed it seems to be even more disturb- 
ing to the confidence of the Indian office than the 
simultaneous petty revolts in Burma, Sikkim and the 
Punjab. The source of the mischief is as yet an 
acute mystery to the political agents, and the home 
authorities are all at sea. One party declares that 
the concerted uprising of the warlike tribes is due to 
the occupation of Chitral; another, that it is the 
first manifestation of a world-wide Mohammedan 
feud against Great Britain, growing out of the mis- 
erable tangle at Constantinople. Of course the 
partisans of the latter view are again divided into 
factions, one asserting that Lord Salisbury went too 
far in coercing the Sultan; the other, that he did 
not go far enough. A strong minority of the author- 
ities insist that the attempt to follow Lord Beacons- 
field’s advice and establish a ‘scientific instead of 
a haphazard frontier’ too far north, accounts for the 
tumults, and these critics bring a great mass of evi- 
dence in support of their theory. The divergence 
of views, not only in England but in India as well, 
as to the source of the outbreak, suggests the need 
of a greater number of Stricklands and Sholto 
Douglases in the Indian government, for it is ap- 
parent that the heart of India is as little understood 
by the English as it was forty years ago. Neither 
Chitral nor the venom of Abdul Hamid explains 
the sombre discontent of the Hindoos, which the 
Indian government is now meeting with /ettres de 
cachet and other appliances of an early civilization. 
For some reason unknown to western minds, the fluid 
mass under the lava crust is seething, and only the 
utmost vigor and alertness on the part of the authori- 
ties can prevent the year 1898 from being one of 
heart breaking trials for the British people. It must 


be conceded that they have met the present crisis 
with courage and firmness that atone in some de- 
gree for their blunders. There was no hesitation after 
the situation became menacing. The energy with 
which the government descended upon the Ameer 
of Afghanistan for an explanation of the turbulence 
of his subjects instantly convinced the grandson of 
Dost Mohammed Khan that trifling with the British 
Government is a pastime not to be indulged too 
openly, and the whole spirit of the English people 
at the present moment recalls Kipling’s lines: 


An’ when the war began we chased the bold Afghan, 

An’ we made th’ bloomin’ Ghazi for to flee, boys, O! 

An’ we marched into Kabul an’ we took the Balar 
*Issar, 

An’ we taught ’em to respec’ the British soldier. 


DR. ANDREWS having received more than his 
share of the advertising that is the meed of pre- 
tentious ignorance, having been sent out of Brown 
in anger and called back in grief, and having made 
an opportunity for the consideration of a score of 
unknown teachers of a second-rate college as 
learned men, finally has announced his decision. 
Reluctantly, nay even tearfully, he bids farewell, 
a newspaper says, to ‘‘the classic shades of 
Brown.’’ (The classic shades of Brown!) He will 
join Mr. J. Brisben Walker in the direction of the 
«*Cosmopolitan University’? —a ‘‘university ex- 
tension’’ to the Walker magazine—a Venetian 
facade for a woodshed. We always have held that 
Mr. Walker could atone for his many sins against 
literature and art by giving alms liberally, but we 
hardly think the wide diffusion of E. Benjamin 
Andrews will square the account with fate. At 
any rate, we may rejoice that the ‘incident is 
closed.’’ It never was very important except as 
a subject for lazy copy—a use to which we hungrily 
devoted it. It promoted Brown University tempo- 
rarily from the degraded position of a Baptist school 
to a false eminence as a real institution of learning; 
it demonstrated that the manufacture of boots is not 
the best path to the spiritual life by exposing Con- 
gressman Walker naked to the wondering gaze of 
the world; it gave a great number of hitherto unsus- 
pected persons an opportunity to discover their per- 
fectly valueless notions of ‘* freedom of opinion.”’ 
Otherwise it was chiefly a matter of concern to Mr. 
Walker, who, by taking President Andrews to his 
bosom—in gremio universitatis—has scored his sec- 
ond literary triumph. His first was to send a young 
woman to travel around the world in seventy days, 
subsisting on chewing gum. 


«(| COUNT IT a great happiness,’’ writes an 
English correspondent, who has mixed a good deal 
with actors on both sides of the Atlantic, ‘* that I was 
enabled last year to make the acquaintance of Mrs. 
John Drew. She was playing at the time in Chi- 
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cago with Joseph Jefferson, the last tour I suppose 
she ever made. ‘The slyness and ease and delicacy 
of her rendering of Mrs. Malaprop, showed me 
the source of her son’s distinguishing qualities. 
Nothing could have been richer in humor, more 
natural, more entirely free from any taint of stagey- 
ness, more exquisitely restrained. It remains on 
my memory as one of the few finished masterpieces 
of contemporary acting, and Mrs. John Drew was 
as charming at the supper table as she had been on 
the stage. She had a most alert mind, and the 
keenest possible appreciation of a good thing, with 
the quick, decided way of talking that usually be- 
longs to those delightful old ladies who can afford to 
make sport of old age. I saw her again in New 
York on the opening night of Rosemary, when she 
went behind the scenes to congratulate Mr. John 
Drew on his capital success. Mother and son 
looked remarkably alike in the absence of Mr. 
Drew’s moustache, and the little figure in black 
seemed quietly amused when the resemblance was 
noted. She looked and talked as one having au- 
thority, an authority that she, and everyone else, 
felt belonged of right to the mother of the Ameri- 
can stage.”” 


««Am I right,’’ asks the same correspondent, 
‘‘in supposing that the drama in America holds a 
rather lower place than it has won for itself in Eng- 
land? The men at the top of the profession in 
London seem to me to be far more serious about 
their art, far more intellectually interested in it, and 
therefore far more respected and sought after so- 
cially than even the foremost actors in New York. 
Men like Irving. Tree, Wyndham, George Al- 
exander and Bancroft, are to be met with every- 
where in London society. The Prince of Wales 
has often climbed the rickety staircase leading to the 
Beefsteak Room of the Lyceum Theatre, where 
young George IV and his fellow roisterers grilled 
their steaks and drank each his three bottles of port 
before setting out to make a night of it. And you 
will meet there, under the incomparable presidency 
of Sir Henry Irving, pretty nearly every man 
and woman of note in London. If there were a 
Beefsteak Room at the Empire in New York, would 
the Four Hundred condescend to go to it? I doubt 
it very much. Again, London actors are expected 
to do something besides act. Irving is continually 
writing and lecturing on the drama and the training 
of actors. ‘Tree and Alexander have both deliv- 
ered addresses before literary societies of first rate 
standing on Shakespeare and the theory and practice 
of acting. Pinero and Grundy and Henry Arthur 
Jones are constantly asked to speak on playwriting, 
and always rouse a good deal of discussion. 
Has Mr. Sothern ever written an article on An- 
thony Hope for the North American Review? I am 
not sure, but again I should doubt it? Has Mr. 
Drew ever lectured on the hidden secrets of his 


art? Has Mr. Hoyt or Mr. Gillette? Would 
their lives be worth living if they were to try? 
The intolerable amount of vulgar trash that is writ- 
ten in New York about actors and actresses, their 
personal appearance, and their lives at home has 
made the American public look on them, as far as I 
can see, in the light of licensed jesters, mere play- 
things for the amusement of the matinee-girl and 
other democratic institutions. The newspaper press 
would simply not allow them to lapse into serious- 
ness. It follows naturally that London critics treat 
plays and performers with considerably more re- 
spect than is shown to either in New York. Ber- 
nard Shaw, Mr. Archer, Mr. A. B. Walkley and 
Clement Scott seem to me to write with more grasp 
and understanding than any American I have read, 
except Mr. William Winter, whom I would place 
with Clement Scott as easily below the other three. 
Altogether, though of course I may be quite wrong, 
the English drama appears to be far sounder, intel- 
lectually and socially, than the American.’’ 


IT WOULD BE the merest affectation on our 
part were we to deny responsibility for the general 
improvement that has been visible in the last few num- 
bers of The Bookman. Our patient efforts to teach 
that popular periodical the alphabet of style and 
good manners were known from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and a good deal of sympathy was expressed 
with us on account of the refractory disposition of 
the young scholar. Indeed, at one time we con- 
fess we lost heart ourselves. ‘That was when 7%e 
Bookman informed the greatest living writer on nav-' 
topics that he was afraid to tell the truth about the 
War of 1812 because the hostesses of London had 
been so kind to him; and followed this up by mak- 
ing an outrageous personal attack on the character of 
a prominent lady novelist, and again by stealing a 
column or so from an old English newspaper and 
passing it off asitsown. That was very dishearten- 
ing; indeed, for the moment, it seemed quite hopeless. 
The Bookman had reached a very critical point in its 
career. Was it to sink to the level of a literary 
Town Topics, or keep on its old plane of compara- 
tively decent commonplace? We persevered, and 
The Bookman is itself again, the same entirely fool- 
ish, ignorant, 4ourgeois production that it used to 
be, but cleanly and respectable. Professor Peck, of 
Columbia College, should have some of the credit 
for this transformation. He has ceased to write for 
it. It is said that Mr. Low, the president of the 
college, asked him, as a personal favor, to drop all 
connection with Tse Bookman. Mr. Low is run- 
ning for the mayoralty of Greater New York, and 
saw at once that he stood no chance of success if it 
became known that one of his staff was responsible 
for anything that appeared in 7'he Bookman’s pages. 
Professor Peck, it is added, held out for a long time, 
but gave way at last beneath the pressure of the 
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Citizens’ Union and the Republican machine, his un- 
conditional retirement being the only point on which 
these two bodies could agree. Tbe Bookman, left 
to itself, may now continue to announce the publi- 
cation of new books and print photographs of dead 
authors and their houses with ample security. 


MR. HALL CAINE has played what the Sat- 
urday Review unrestrainedly calls ‘‘ that greasy trump 
card which we all knew to be up his sleeve,’’ in 
the shape of two letters from Mr. Gladstone, writ- 
ten in purest Gladstonese, to express his ‘* warm 
respect and admiration’? for Mr. Hall Caine’s 
‘<conduct.’’ By doing so Mr. Caine has happily 
sealed the fate of his book. Mr. Gladstone’s 
eulogies are always and persistently opposed to the 
judgments of real critics; his praises are the sure 
forerunners of an early death. No book has ever 
lived a year after Mr. Gladstone has poured out his 
postcards on it. A man who is Chauncey M. 
Depew, Grover Cleveland, W. D. Howells, Mr. 
Parkhurst, the New York Evening Post, and the 
Peace Society rolled into one, cannot be blamed if 
his literary faculties have become somewhat blunted. 
The pity is that he should be used as an advertising 
medium at all. His puffs have long been those of 
the literary adder, causing intelligent men to go 
elsewhere at once. Only writers who have ex- 
hausted every other method of log-rolling now 
dream of applying to Mr. Gladstone for help. 
Nothing could damn Mr. Caine more effectually 
than his precipitate appeal to this last resource of the 
commonplace megalomaniac; nothing could damn 
his book more hopelessly than the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone has seen fit to praise it. 


THAT IRREPRESSIBLE NUISANCE, Mr. 
James Knapp Reeve, the conductor of a literary bureau 
in the wilds of Franklin, Ohio, has the misfortune 
to appear in print in the current number of his own 
magazine, The Editor. His article completely gives 
away his pretensions to sit in judgment on the 
manuscripts of other people. A man who does not 
know the difference between ‘‘avocation’’ and 
‘< vocation,’’ who in writing a modern prose article 
talks of ‘‘a statuary’? when he means ‘‘a sculptor,’” 
and can write down ‘*‘ Thus és acquired facility and 
diversity,’’ is educationally hopeless. We have ex- 
posed more than once Reeve’s methods of business 
and the impossibility of his being able to do anything 
for writers that they cannot do equally well for them- 
selves. To strand a third-rate lady scribbler among a 
crowd of fifth-rate papers, and pocket a handsome 
commission on the transaction, is the Reeve notion 
of helping literature. Yet it is astonishing the num- 
ber of dupes that the man finds waiting for him. They 
are of course almost all women, in small up-country 
villages, too lazy or ignorant to learn even the rudi- 
ments of their craft. The Editor is probably the 





most pathetically amusing newspaper ever published. 
Frenzied correspondents complain in it of editors 
who fold and refold their precious manuscripts, 
«« thereby destroying their marketable value.’’ None 
of Mr. Reeve’s clients dream of getting an article 
accepted at once. They really prefer to have it 
returned to them at least half a dozen times, so that 
they can enter the dates of its pilgrimages in spe- 
cially prepared note-books. That is how Mr. Reeve 
teaches them to be business-like. 


BECAUSE NEW YORK is the biggest of our 
cities, because it is the only place where a play can 
have a really long run, and chiefly because a long 
run in New York is a tremendous ‘*boom”’ for a 
play when it starts ‘*on tour,’? Mr. Charles Froh- 
man has decided that it would be foolish for him to 
allow New York’s own preferences in the matter to 
have anything to do with the success of plays in 
that metropolis. If he decides to have a play run 
for six months, run for six months it shall, if it loses 
money for half the time. This loss will all be made 
good in Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. Mr. 
Frohman, who is a born despot, acts with the in- 
tolerance of a Chicago Chief of Police towards de- 
cent citizens, and New York is expected to play an 
obedient part in the game of ** Simon says, ‘ thumbs 
up,’’’ even if its reputation for intelligent critical 
ability be entirely undermined. 

Under the Red Rode is starting its career outside 
New York with a great whoop and hurrah and a 
story of its nine months run in that city. Now it 
is no special secret among those who are at all on 
the inside in theatrical matters, that the play made 
money for perhaps half that time, and steadily lost 
money for the management from then on to the end. 
We do not complain of this as dishonest or even 
foolish on the part of Mr. Frohman. It is a kind 
of bogus testimonial to be sure, and it was a 
««sharp’’ bit of management, but we suppose Mr. 
Frohman can justify himself as well as any of our 
speculators in stocks and grain, on the strictest busi- 
ness principles. And Mr. Frohman’s conduct of one 
of the great arts is always on business principles. 

It is only fair, however, that the so-called <* pro- 
vincial cities’? which are to be favored with a visi- 
tation of the Red Rode should be warned that under 
the circumstances they must be absolutely indepen- 
dent in their judgments of theplay. If it had really 
run on its merits in New York, whatever one may 
think of that town’s criticism, it would be extremely 
silly not to allow that its success meant something. 
But as it is, each town must trust to itself and to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, the local critics. 


IT WILL BE SURPRISING if any serious 
student of the modern drama takes Under the Red 
Robe seriously. It is admirable and exciting melo- 
drama, but melodrama is not generally considered 
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seriously. There is no attempt on the part of Mr. 
Edward Rose, who adapted the play, to disguise its 
character. The actors, however, possibly because 
of inexperience in these matters, and their habit of 
acting in more ambitious attempts, fail to attain all the 
conventional melodramatic effects, and even at times 
seem to be playing their réles as if they thought 
them studies of character. But this should deceive 
no one long. 

Granting it is melodrama, the play has great 
merits. It is extremely well constructed. The 
suspense is kept up to the very last; the last act, 
marvelous to relate, bores no one. ‘There are no 
covert introductions of vaudeville sketches; almost 
every line really has to do with the play. There is 
plenty of incident and a picturesque, if now-a-days 
extremely common, setting of medizval castles and 
slashed doublets. Under the Red Robe probably 
deserved at least a quarter of the welcome which 
Mr. Frohman forced New York to give it. 


WE THINK it has nowhere been announced that 
Mme. Bernhardt intends playing Hamlet this coming 
winter. She is to have a new prose version which 
Marcel Schwob and the poet Moraud are now en- 
gaged in preparing at the little village of Valoins in 
Seine-et-Marne. This plan of the great actress is, 
for English-speaking people about the most interest- 
ing thing she has ever done. Hamlet is our own 
test role of an actor, and to see what a woman, and 
a Frenchwoman at that, will make of it, will be 
curious. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


DU MAURIER’S MUSIC AND 
DEATH 


SaraToca Sprincs, N. Y. 
Sept. 5, 1897. 
To THe Epiror oF THe Cuap-Book, 
EAR SIR:—I see that the writer of 
«‘ Literary Notes,’’ in the current 
number of Munsey’s Magazine seems 
to be under the impression that Mr. 
Du Maurier’s lines on Music and Death are orig- 
inal. You may be inclined to do this literary critic 
the service of introducing to his notice the well- 
known poem of Sully-Prudhomme, beginning 
Vous qui m’ aiderez dans mon agonie 
Ne me dites rien; 
Faites que j’ entende un peu d’ harmonie, 
Et je mourrai bien, 
of which Mr. Du Maurier’s version is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation. 
Mr. Du Maurier — or Munsey’s literary critic — 
appears to have neglected the verse beginning, 


La musique enchante, apaise, délie 
Des choses d’ en-bas. 


and the whole rendering into English is in my 
opinion singularly diffuse and wordy as compared 
with the direct and plaintive original. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ponsonsy OGLE. 


[The passage in Munsey’s referred to is as follows: 
The following poem by George Du Maurier illus- 
trates, as perhaps nothing else could, the passionate 
devotion of the artist author to music. He has 
called it Music and Death, and coming, as it did, 
so soon before he joined the great majority, it ap- 
pears particularly significant: 


Kindly watcher by my bed, lift no voice in prayer, 
Waste not any words on me when the hour is 
nigh; 
Let a stream of melody but flow from some sweet 
player, 
And meekly will I lay my head and fold my 
hands to die. 


Sick am I of idle words, past all reconciling, 
Words that weary and perplex, and pander and 
conceal; 
Wake the sounds that cannot lie, for all their sweet 
beguiling— 
The language one nved fathom not, but only 
hear and feel. 


Let them roll once more to me, and ripple in my 
hearing, 
Like waves upon some lonely beach where no 
craft anchoreth; 
That I may steep my soul therein, and craving 
nought, nor fearing, 
Drift on through slumber to a dream, and through 
a dream to death. 








THE INDEPENDENT THE.- 
ATRE AND THE SCHOOLS 

Cuicaco, September 5, 1897. 
To THe Eprror or THe Cuap-Boox, 

EAR SIR:—The subject of ‘¢ literary 
plays’’ and their value in the scheme 
of universal education naturally arises 
with the re-opening of each dramatic 

season, and there are some points in connection with 
it which do not seem generally considered. One 
you have yourself already noted. The presentation 
of plays distinctly literary in tone must depend, for 
the present at least, upon the better among our 
schools of acting, as the independent theatre which 
would prove the natural and logical solution of this 
vital problem is not yet a realized fact. While we 
are waiting for this interesting institution it is good 
to know that there do exist in the great centres of 
population conservatories and schools which, although 
founded on a commercial basis, are able to give a 
place to the highest and best forms of the plays of 
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to-day—plays which scorn the convention of stage 
weaknesses, and which are written independent of 
what popular whim may demand—the so-called << lit- 
erary plays.’’ It is through these institutions, dra- 
matic conservatory, that the Ibsen masterpieces of 
the nineteenth-century drama, the less known plays 
of Shakespeare, and the classic drama are saved to 
the stage for occasional representation, even though 
it be at the hands of players who are still undergo- 
ing development for the professional field. The 
value of the conservatories, compared with the inde- 
pendent theatre, need not be discussed here. It is 
enough to know that in the absence of the latter the 
former struggles bravely to do its best, and I believe 
has its good influences. It would bea great encour- 
agement to those who are attempting this work if the 
great number of people who loudly proclaim their 
readiness to support an ‘independent theatre ”’ 
would in the interval give more consideration than 
they do to work which the students of acting are try- 
ing to do all over the country. 

The critics, who are, on the whole, desperately 
afraid of advances, usually limit their criticism to a 
never-ceasing chorus of questions: ‘*‘ Why these so- 
called literary plays? Why the gloomy, problem- 
seeking Master Builder, The Intruder, Fobn Gabriel 
Borkman, etc., etc.? Why this latter-day school 
which has abandoned the solid meat of Shakespeare 
for the garnishments of a new dramatic cookery? 
Why enter into league with the faddists? Why 
should not the dramatic student exercise his develop- 
ing talents upon a familiar play rather than upon 
those things popularly regarded as impossible to pen- 
etrate beneath the surface?’’ The answer seems to 
me to be as easy as it is logical. In it also lies the 
explanation of the policy of the better conservato- 
ries, and likewise the reason why the dramatic 
school, when conducted along artistic lines, is in a 
measure to-day taking the place of the much-needed 
but never forthcoming self-assertive theatre. When 
the instructor undertakes to train the undeveloped 
talent of the amateur in the art of acting, he has at 
hand a mass of pliable material, capable of being 
fashioned into almost any form. The question arises, 
«* Shall this training be along the traditional lines, or 
shall it be led into new fields, best calculated to stim- 
ulate imagination and give artistic appreciation its 
fullest scope?’’ To adopt continually the familiar 
and traditional tools will be to follow the work of 
centuries, and to substitute for imagination and indi- 
vidual perception a tendency to imitation. The 
novice in acting, anxious to emulate the successes of 
the actors who have preceded him, is naturally im- 
bued with their ideas. One who attempts to 
portray a Hamlet or a Shylock is naturally familiar 
with the Hamlets and Shylocks of tradition. 
and, unconsciously following tradition, is cut off 
from the free sweep of his own imagination. Ina 
sense he is bound to be restricted. Inadvertently he 
portrays the character keyed to other portraitures 


instead of dissecting and analyzing it as it comes to 
him at first hand from the imagination of the poet. 
The dramatic schools are aiming to avoid these 
dangers and difficulties by substituting for the con- 
ventional and familiar dramas, plays which have 
grown up with advancing ideas along new lines. 
Without attempting any discussion of the intrin- 
sic merit of Ibsen as a dramatist, it is the opinion of 
the managers of the conservatories that his charac- 
ters in the hands of a sincere student of acting are 
quite sure to afford him the best instruments for his 
imaginative forces; there are no set traditions to 
block out the course before him. The mainsprings 
of his action are afforded him by the dramatist, 
and upon how well he grapples with them and 
how faithfully he may interpret them in action, 
depends his rising progress. At least he is not 
hampered by tradition. Once taught the self- 
reliance which is the natural result of his own in- 
vestigation, in a comparatively untrodden field, he is 
then more capable to revert to the well known char- 
acters of tradition and invest and infuse them with 
his own imagination. This then is the reason why 
the conservatories in the frequent performances by 
their students have turned away from the plays of 
Shakespeare and other familiar classic dramas. It 
is unjust to assume that in the turning they offer a 
bid to faddism, and a striving toward extremes and 
the distorted and unnatural to stimulate public inter- 
est. Faddism in dramatic art is a short lived as fad- 
dism on paper or on canvas. It is not the extremes 
that have been striven for but rather those plays 
which are not hampered by the traditions of the 
past. Whether audiences are attracted by these 
performances is, after all, quite a secondary consid- 
eration. The schools have utilized the best of the 
least traditional, the least hampered of the dramas, 
in an effort to reach a given end. The supporters of 
the theory of the independent theatre, are credited 
generally as being the supporters of the new school 
of the literary plays. Their taste and the taste of 
several of the best dramatic schools conform, but 
the union is entirely a chance one. If the dramatic 
school is for a time occupying the field of the inde- 
pendent or endowed theatre, it is not that the 
dramatic school and the independent theatre 
form a coalition of faddists, but that both are 
seekers for what they believe is to prove most sus- 
taining and most elevating to a noble art. 
Anna Morgan. 
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AN APPEAL TO OLY M- 
PUS 


N author should be humble—it would 
seem—of all men in the world. There 
are forgotten lives that make it an idle 
thing to dip one’s pen in immortality. 
Lives that are being lived before our 

eyes, make it an evasion to write a great book. It 
can but loom over one day after day, edition after 
edition. ‘* Have you lived me yet?’’ One thinks 
of John Brown, with his big unworded life buried 
beneath its boulder in the hills. It were better to 
have men coming, span after span, like this,—to 
visit one’s grave with its dull, dumb, clumsy witness 
—to be remembered for what one could not say. 

The first sad thing in the world is to have been 
born—some say. ‘The second is not to have lived, 
to have written one’s life instead. Immortality is 
a dead and hollow joy. The footsteps of one’s 
children’s children flocking to one’s grave—what 
matters it? 

BORN—— DIED—— 
a MAN. Is not an author ‘‘a man?’’ 
the world, nor his grave the grave of aman. It is 
the landmark of a printed book. The granite stone 
that is placed at his head is the Mecca of a master- 
piece. 

A dull bargain, it may have been, with the gods, 
that life should be the price of art, but things being 
as they are, why seek to be immortal in a world 
that forgets what it really loves, and remembers 
what it can not understand? Phillips Brooks, a man 
who could not take the time to be immortal out of 
being loved, has been dead four years. It is already 
incredible to those who have felt the stir of his life 
and the omnipresence of his name—that we see it so 
seldom now, as if already forgetting had commenced. 
Is it nota dull world, in which paper books, and 
painted canvasses, and sounds and symphonies, by 
the measure of immortality, can, one by one, dis- 
place a man like this? 

Men’s souls, like other old treasures that belong 
to us—even eternal ones,—must needs be gathered 
to us at just the right moment it seems, through 
just the right man, or they slip by the vision of the 
world into its life, into its vast tangle, its nameless- 
ness. ‘That the unsung ones are with us, we do 
not doubt. But we do not say ‘* Here is Savona- 
rola’’ and ‘* There goes the spirit of Joan of Arc,’’ 
and «*I met Bronson Alcott this morning.’’ We know 
the unwritten lives—the Chatterton ones and Alcott 
ones, are living yet, that Life has transmitted them, 
that, nameless, they walk with us, struggling with us, 
Forces, Tendencies, Elements, Institutions, Heredi- 
ties; but to lose a life even in Life; to be a Tendency 
were pitiful enough, if there be no Plato for Socrates, 
no John to make a book of Jesus, no Carlyle to 
rescue Cromwell from his dumbness, no Homer to 
keep Achilles for us. The silent doing ones, the 
great personalities that make a portrait gallery of the 
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world, where were they, where were the world, 
where were anything—did not these faces crowd 
around us and bid us live? 

Browning may be a row of books, well enough. 
St. Augustine can speak for himself, a Rousseau tells 
his whims forever, Heine wills his soul to posterity; 
but the dumb men, the men that make the life that 
literature is about—what is human speech for, and 
the glory of it, but to save us these, that they may 
come down the vagueness of the years, not as ele- 
ments or heredities, but as the faces of brothers, 
forever the witness of truth to us, bringing from afar 
the hope and the dream of the dead? 

To which of us, as he sees a great life slipping 
from its moorings, shall there not be a grudge 
against the world, piling and unpiling its bales upon 
the wharves, blind until too late, until the wash of 
the sea is there, and the empty place—soon not 
even the empty place? Would any one have thought 
that the name of Phillips Brooks could be dinned in 
four short years out of the public mind, that so little 
should have been written about him, that memorial 
services would be his biography, that in the faces on 
Copley Square, that filed all day by the bier, 
should be written and scattered upon the street the 
world’s last record of a man like this? 

It is a dull world. It commits to memory the 
morbidness of a genius. Nothing about him is 
overlooked. His gifted foolishness is made immor- 
tal, his fopperies are studied in our schools. His 
sins are classics. Will never a man of genius save 
for us — not himself — saved genius is commonplace 
—but some giant common man, heroically like the 
rest of us—massed into the greatness we have 
missed, some Phillips Brooks? exalted, interpreted, 
writ across a thousand years, literature to be made 
out of him, human life to be sown with him, that 
there may be to the world at last, with its hectic 
ideals, its romance, its dainty pity of itself, an ideal- 
ism that men without genius can live? 

The indictment of genius must ever be its aloof- 
ness, its Olympian absentmindedness, its turning its 
back upon the ungifted world, its eternal talking 
about itself. In the humdrum of the sublime, over 
and over again—the same little round of the extraor- 
dinary—will they never grow weary—these gods? 

Shall it never be that these shall come with won- 
dering humility at last into the open of the great 
common human heart, that weary of preserving 
again and yet again, just so much more of the im- 
mortally impossible, the immortally odd, their 
vision shall be set upon The Practicable Great Man, 
shall take for its task the unfinished masterpiece of 
Christ, shall shine upon the generations a great com- 
mon soul, shall make him immortal with the immor- 
tality that genius has kept for itself? ‘Then watch, 
ye gods! Homers, Virgils, singers to yourselves! 
To your private Olympus shall come a Brother of 
the Dust, giftless, common, uplifted, to reside with 
you. From beneath the clouds we shall call you 
comrades then. Geratp Srantey Lee. 
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THE TUMBRILS 


ERY soft and fascinating, in a glory of 
bright weather, are those great, blue 
hills through which comes down that 
western Rhine, the Ohio. There are 
deep and narrow valleys among high tops 

of green. Great woods still murmur in the superb 
monotony of their dreams. The breezes in July are 
living things, unseen presences, bodies of moving 
lustre, drifting on the face of the earth. The hollow 
of the sky is suffused with gold. 

But summer is not always. The winds blow and 
the rains descend. The earth in winter is smitten 
with a great fear, and the stormy sighing of its 
innumerable hollows is like the crying of many 
spirits in the midst of the great deep. The treetops 
toss like seas; the glens roar like torrents. ‘There is 
little snow, but on every upland a bare, brown lone- 
liness fit for witches’ carnivals. 

As is the land, so is its history. ‘To a careless 
eye it may seem calm enough, but upon it is the 
shadow of the thunder cloud. It has bits of forgot- 
ten romance that are like echoes of the Vikings. 
These fragments of a mightier possibility lie hidden 
in the vale of the Ohio as the ghost of the winter 
storm haunts dreamily all the golden hollows of its 
summer woods. 

It is the Vale of Many Legends. Grim figures 
loom out of the mists of things and troop silentiy 
down the bosom of the Ohio. French courier, 
British trapper, far away river pirate flying from the 
wrath of man, Indian and missionary, madcap ad- 
venturers, still counting time from the year seventeen 
hundred: all these, in fancy, drive their haunted 
canoes westward, forever westward, tothis day. And 
in their wake roars a billow of fanatical enthusiasm, 
the clash of conviction at close quarters; the Under- 
ground Railway; the Divine Right of Slavery; 
fleeing contrabands, with the Ohio for a Jordan. 
Finally, the whole air fills with wars and rumors of 
wars; sentries are on guard at Cincinnati; the city 
swarms with soldiers, ever pouring into it from the 
North, ever pouring out of it toward the South; the 
red waves of battle flow toward it and ebb back, 
ebb and flow, and twice dash themselves upon its 
gates. About such a core of Legends the dreamy 
landscape of the Vale of the Ohio is but the silken 
mantle over rusted iron armor. 


I had been holding forth upon all this to my 


friend Dalton, the writer. We were lounging along 
the street through Sedamsville, a village on the Ohio 
just west of the City—our city, the free city of Cin- 
cinnati, which belongs neither to Ohio, nor to Ken- 
tucky, but to itself and its haunted river. We had 
been talking about the internal dissensions which 
had divided Cincinnati during the war, and now 
give it, in our eyes, almost such an interest as have 
the lesser cities of Italy. 


, 


«<It was a grim time,’’ said Dalton, ‘‘and a 
stubborn generation. You remember that old 
woman picking rags in the gutter a while ago and 
crooning, ‘It is great for our country to die!’ ”’ 

I nodded. 

««She’s no better than an idiot,’’ said Dalton. 
«« Drink and poverty are to blame. But also some- 
thing else. 1 have always believed she started that 
way the night of the burning of the hay wagons, 
which I call the tumbrils. I have talked with her 
by the hour, and wormed the story out of her bit 
by bit. You know about Jane Rockfield, don’t you, 
and her two brothers, who were spies, and Colonel 
Deligman, and the fight on Bold Face Water?’’ 

«« Only vaguely, as every one knows it,’’ said I. 

«<T have all the details at last. That woman 
was Jane Rockfield’s servant, Sally Bioss. Do you 
want to hear?”’ 

Of course I wanted the story. 

«« Come along, then, and | ’]] tell you.”’ 

We crossed the street to a little beer garden that 
had an arbor on one side with a thin attempt at 
grapevines crawling over it. "There was enough of 
mottled shadow to make the arbor comfortable, and 
the beer when it was brought to us was as cold as 
ice. We had views north and south and west, if 
we chose to Jook for them: north, along the very 
road on which stood Jane Rockfield’s house; south, 
through an orchard to the Ohio; west, along the 
Lower River Road into Riverside, where Dalton 
lived. Across the way, a woman in a bright blue 
apron was sitting at a doorway, knitting. A group 
of children were playing in the street, and laughing 
in high, thin voices. 

«« And this,’’ said Dalton, ‘‘is my story,’’ 

And here follows in my prosaic version what he 
told me: 

In the midst of the civil war there was a woman 
named Jane Rockfield, a widow, who lived on the 
western edge of Sedamsville overlooking Bold Face 
Creek. She was not a lady, neither was she young. 
But she was famous for her good looks. She was 
tall, straight, brusque, with hard, black eyes and a 
tuneless voice — hers was a stern, immobile beauty 
like aman’s. She had a name for being vindictive. 

Jane Rockfield had two brothers, Robert and 
Edward Landus. Both of them were in the Con- 
federate service. They were connected with that 
desperate system of secret postoffices which had its 
headquarters at Cincinnati, and by means of which 
the Confederacy communicated unsuspected with a 
host of northern sympathizers. Both men were 
coming and going constantly on the north bank of 
the Ohio, and ofttimes were in danger of their lives. 
They had lain in hiding with the pursuit hot on all 
sides of them. Jane’s abiding terror was that they 
would be caught and hanged as spies. It was not 
the death she feared, but the cold shame of hanging. 

Her own sympathies were violently with the 
South. In defense of the Confederacy, her strong 
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face would glow stormily, her voice become harsher 
even than itself, her full lip curl with scorn. But 
she was discreet and avoided discussions. Only 
when her temper had run away with her, which 
was seldom, did she speak her mind. She dared 
not do otherwise, for on any dark night Robert or 
Edward might slip along the back way into her 
house and lie concealed there for a week. 

The creek, which becomes an estuary in the 
Spring when the Ohio is in flood, was within 
stone’s throw of Jane Rockfield’s door. A steep 
hill comes down from the eastward at the back of 
her garden, and at the top of the hill is a wood. 
The road past her windows runs along the creek, 
twining up and up, among farms and waste places, 
to nameless little hamlets in the hills. In any 
direction, by wood, or hill, or water, escape for a 
hunted spy was likely to be possible. 

The house was a store. Hay, feed, and gro- 
ceries were its merchandise. It had been the prop- 
erty of Jane’s husband, and originally part of it had 
been a bar. Though Jane had given up the bar, 
one of her two front doors was still surmounted by 
the sign, ‘‘ Wine and Beer.’’ She lived, apart 
from her business, on the second floor, along with 
her slatternly servant, Sally Bloss. They had a 
parlor, a kitchen, two bedrooms, and overhead a 
garret, reached by ladder and a trap-door. It was 
in the garret that the spies were hidden. 

Now, in the Spring of ’63, Edward Landus got 
into unusually hot water. He escaped, indeed, 
from Cincinnati, and took to the hills; but he was 
sick and wounded, and his attempts to cross the 
Ohio were futile. One night a beggar-man clad in 


rags stumbled down the hillside and crawled over 


the back wall into Jane Rockfield’s garden. It was 
Edward. 

When the two women had got him to the loft 
and hidden him there, and he had somewhat re- 
covered, he told his tale. He carried information 
of utmost weight. Wires had been tapped, ciphers 
stolen, and could he but escape to the South, he 
could carry to the Confederates the secret plans of 
the Northern armies. His brother was somewhere 
near, on the south bank of the Ohio, and he must 
be summoned at once. 

Jane accordingly mounted a signal. There were 
two flagstaffs on her place, and when a flag flew 
from the eastward one it meant ‘* Keep away,’’ but 
from the westward it meant ‘*Come here.’? Some 
one who understood was pretty sure to see the sig- 
nal and carry word to her brother. 

But fate was against Jane Rockfield. That very 
night six companies of infantry and a battery of 
artillery, under command of Colonel Deligman, 
came out from Cincinnati, and were quartered 
among the houses along Bold Face Water. 

It was a fine, starry night, clear and soft, with a 
warm shimmer in the distance. The Ohio was 
almost over its banks, and the estuary of the creek 


glimmered wide and luminous, stretching back among 
the hills like a lake. The stars slept in it fathoms 
down. Scattered houses on the farther shore cast 
faint yellow reflections into velvety depths of shadow. 

«« No danger of being taken on the flank here,”’ 
laughed Deligman, drawing rein before the Rock- 
field store. ‘Then he shouted: 

*« Hello, there, bring us something to drink! ’’ 

He had seen the lettering ‘«*‘ Wine and Beer’”’ 
above the disused door of Jane’s house. 

Jane herself was in terror. 

«« For God’s sake, Sally,’’ she whispered, <‘ take 
the man some whisky. Perhaps he’ll go if he 
gets it.’’ 

*<T can’t,’’ whimpered Sally; ‘* I’m afraid.’’ 

«« Are ye dead?”’ thundered Deligman, from the 
road. ‘Hello, you, whoever you are, wake up 
and bring me a drink.’” 

He leaned over and pounded on the shut door 
with the scabbard of his saber. Sally peeked through 
a window, saw the irregular line of bayonets twink- 
ling in the dusk far to north and south; officers in 
the lamplight of open doors demanding the accom- 
modations of houses; lanterns moving here and 
there; the huge figure of the colonel sitting on his 
horse and pounding at their own door. 

««T can’t go, oh, I can’t,’’ she whined. 

“< You coward,’’ exclaimed Jane; ‘*I’ll go my- 
self.”’ 

Sally clung to her skirts and tried to stop her. 
She perceived dimly that beauty ought not to ven- 
ture out to meet that blustering soldier. But Jane 
shook her off, though her heart was in her mouth, 
found a bottle of whisky, and went out into the road. 

«<You’re slow enough, Lord knows,’’ began 
Deligman. ‘* Whe-e-w!’’ 

He had ended with a whistle, and had already 
stared the women out of countenance. Her tall 
figure rose majestic in the soft dark of the night. A 
lantern in a soldier’s hand threw its light on her 
face, and Deligman’s eye took in the full of her 
lowering beauty. 

«« Well, my lady, here’s your health,’’ he said, 
as he drank the whisky. << I’d wait that long any 
time to see such a barmaid at the end of it.’’ 

The woman looked at him straight, while her 
eyes lowered. 

«<I don’t sell liquors,’’ said she, 
old sign.’” 

«“You don’t, eh? Well, then, why didn’t you 
just put your pretty face out of a window and say 
so? Fond of soldiers, eh?’’ 

Deligman was not an American—he was a Dane, 
I think—one of those adventurers who were in the 
army of the Republic, as their ancestors may have 
been in the armies of Florence or Venice, simply to 
make their fortunes, and he was a mixture of law- 
lessness and courage. He swung himself down 
from his horse and said to a soldier: 

«Go, you, tell Squire Sedam I do not come 


’ 


‘* That’s an 
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to stay with him. I make my headquarters here. It 
is necessary I be with the soldiers.’’ 

He added the last with a laugh, as if the lie in it 
were a joke. The soldier saluted and disappeared. 
Turning to Jane Rockfield, Deligman said, inso- 
lently: 

««Now, then, most beautiful kitchen maiden, you 
shall have my own highness for a lodger. Go be- 
fore and make way for me.”’ 

That was how the soldiers were quartered at 
Sedamsville, and that was how Colonel Deligman 
became an inmate of the house of Jane Rockfield. 
The woman had submitted in an inward tempest, 
with a vow of vengeance if Fate ever gave her the 
chance. But she dared make no complaint, because 
of the spy in her garret. Deligman was given the 
extra bed-room, and he appropriated the parlor. 
His meals were served to him there. Sally was not 
to his eye, and he dismissed her peremptorily, while 
Jane had always to remain in the room till he was 
done. 

For two days he went no further than rude 
speeches. But on the third night he was in liquor. 
Jane brought in his supper and set it down. 

«« Have ye eaten yourself, Mrs. Beauty?”” said he. 

‘*No,”’ said she, sullenly. 

‘« Then ye shall with me.’’ 

He caught her by the arm and pulled her down 
upon his knee. She took her breath almost in a 
bark, shrank together, then seized his wrist and bit 
to the bone. He cried out, letting her go, and she 
darted from the room. 

But in Jane Rockfield every personal considera- 
tion was swallowed up in devotion to her party. In 
an instant her rage began to ebb, and she realized 
that perhaps she had infuriated the Dane. If she 
had, what might be the consequences to the spy 
hidden in her garret. She fought with herself ten 
minutes; then she came back. She flung open the 
door and appeared before Deligman like a beautiful 
fury. Her long, jet-black hair, loosened in the 
struggle, streamed about her shoulders. Her eyes 
gleamed like black stars. Her brows were sullen 
as midnight. Her cheeks flamed. Her dress was 
slightly torn, and all awry just as when she burst 
from his grasp. She stood an instant looking athim. 

The sting of her teeth had sobered Deligman. 
He had wrapped a handkerchief round his hand 
and was swearing venomously to himself. Now, 
his eyes opened wide and he stared at this appari- 
tion. Without one word she stalked across the 
room, pushed aside his hands, sat down upon his 
knee, and began to eat. Deligman burst into a roar 
of laughter. He did not look into her eyes; he did 
not see the merciless scorn in her lip. 

But hound as he was, Deligman, when he was 
not in liquor, was nota fool. He went no further, 
and Jane got through the next few days without 
molestation. They were close to Cincinnati, and 
there were gentlemen among the officers. 


Her torment about her brothers, however, in- 
creased each day. She still flew the flag from the 
staff, «* Come here,’’ though she knew that she was 
summoning Robert into the lion’s mouth. 

At last, he came. It was on the eighth night 
after the arrival of Deligman’s command. A skiff 
crossed the Ohio, a man landed in some bushes, 
slunk away along the course of a stream, gained the 
shelter of the hills, made a wide detour to the north, 
came down the east side of the Bold Face Water, 
and into the garden of Jane Rockfield. 

Jane herself did not dare to answer his call when 
he sounded the peculiar owl hoot, which hardly any 
other ear would detect, but which she knew in- 
stantly. In her stead she sent Sally. There was 
a parley in whispers at the end of the garden, and 
then Robert Landus slunk away. He did not hear 
the footfalls of the sentry who had been stalking him. 

In the small hours, the two women crept into 
the stable, and Sally told her news. Robert had 
listened unmoved to her account of his brother’s con- 
dition, stood a space without speaking, then, in 
domineering authority, had given his orders. The 
next afternoon ten wagons of hay would drive up 
from the south, across Anderson’s ferry at the far 
end of Riverside, along the Lower River Road, up 
Bold Face Road, to the Rockfield store. If Delig- 
man had got wind of anything, and was on the 
lookout, Jane was to go among the wagons and 
whistle—she could not sing— ‘‘It is great for our 
country to die.’’ If all were well she was to 
whistle ‘*the Campbells are Coming,’? —an un- 
usual tune, but not significant. 

**« There ’]] be four men hidden in each load,’’ 
said Robert, << fifty of us altogether, counting driv- 
ers. We’ll break out in the middle of the night, 
kill the sentries round the house, send off Edward 
with two good men, and the rest play the devil and 
then cut their way to the ferry. It will look like 
an ordinary raid.’” 

«« But what’ll they do to us?’’ whispered Sally, 
‘«they Il hang us both for spies, or shelterin’ 
spies.”’ 

«*I tell you, nobody will suspect there was any 
spy onit. And if it should go wrong we’ll shoot 
you both. But you needn’t be scared; nobody’ ll 
bother about you, whatever happens — you’re not 
worth it. But tell Jane if anything goes wrong I’]] 
see that she does n’t run no risk of being captured. 
There ain’t none of us going to get hung, that’s one 
sure thing. I think I see any Landus, man or 
woman, dangling at the loose end of a Yankee 
rope and proclaimed a common spy — not if I know 
myself.’’ 

«« Mrs. Rockfield said to tell you, if you had 
any plan like this, to shoot Deligman sure.”’ 

«« She need n’t worry about that,’’ was Robert’s 
last word; ‘‘there’s going to be a promotion in Delig- 
man’s regiment.’” 


But Robert Landus had walked into a trap. If 
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Sally had been less in a flutter about her own neck 
she would have noticed that the sentry on the east 
side of the store was absent when she returned. 
But she did not notice, and that was their last 
chance to avert things. Early the next morning, a 
soldier came to the Rockfield house, and after a 
word or two Deligman put on his cap, told the 
man to shut his mouth and follow him. When they 
were alone by the Bold Face Water, he told the 
soldier to talk. It was the sentry who had tracked 
Robert Landus. He knew only that a spy had 
been in the Rockfield garden and had talked with 
Sally Bloss. | Deligman merely lifted his eye- 
brows. 

That day the Dane drank hard and talked noisily. 
When the ten haywagons rolled into the yard, that 
afternoon, he cried out that it was bully God-send, 
for they would need hay mightily in a few days. 
Then he flung on his cap, demanded a drink and 
went to walk. 

As he crossed the yard, his quick eye saw that 
every driver was watching him. He pretended to 
see a speck on the rifle of the sentry at the gate. 
He swore loudly, took the rifle from the man’s 
hands, and examined it. 

«« Look straight in my eyes,’’ he said, under his 
breath. 

The soldier obeyed. 

«« This is all put on, as you say, sol need not 
appear to be giving orders. Those are spies; watch 
them.’’ 

The sentry saluted, and Deligman passed out. 
He spoke to his senior captain, and ordered the 
whole command to be got under arms. 

««Did you notice,’’ said Deligman, ‘that each 
of those wagons had five horses, and the number 
that is frequent is four.”’ 

«« Yes,”’ said the captain. 

Deligman shrugged his shoulders. 

«©We will watch like cats at a rat hole,’’ he 
laughed and walked away. 

Just as dark was falling he returned to the gate of 
Jane’s yard. The sentry told him that Mrs. Rock- 
field had been in and out among the wagons exam- 
ining the hay. She had whistled «« The Campbells 
are Coming.’’ Shortly afterward the drivers had 
left the yard and gone down the road to the tavern 
for supper. They were in high good humor, laugh- 
ing and slapping each other on the back; but talking 
only under their breath. 

««H’m!’’ said Deligman, ‘there is no harm in 
seeing whether that hay is alive or not. Perhaps 
that song meant something.”’ 

He went stealthily to the first wagon and whistled 
softly —too softly to be heard at the store — *‘ The 
Campbells are Coming.’? Then he rubbed his 
hands. 

«« The rats are caught,’’ he chuckled. 

The tune had been whistled back to him from 
the heart of the hay. 





He went from wagon to wagon with the same 


result. Then he went chuckling into the road. 

Fifteen minutes later the ten drivers were pris- 
oners, gagged and tied, and a cordon of bayonets 
were silently surrounding the store. 

Deligman had returned and called for supper. 
He had a little game which he meant to play with 
Jane, something far more entertaining than their 
encounter that night when he was drunk. 

He ate and drank and pretended that the liquor 
had again mastered him. Jane was waiting on the 
table. Suddenly he looked up and proposed drunk- 
enly that they go out and set fire to the hay just 
for fun. 

Her face turned white like stone. The woman 
of that first carouse rushed to life within her, and 
her muscles hardened. But what was she to do? 
To draw his suspicions, to have her house searched 
meant the death of Edward; to stand still meant the 
death of Robert. 

Without in the road there was the tramp of feet. 

*« Halt!’ cried a voice. 

Jane sprang to a window overlooking the yard. 
Below, in the road, a company had drawn up with 
their rifles at the position ‘‘Ready.’’ Another 
company was defiling along the south side of the 
yard. A third was a white line of bayonets at the 
top of the steep slope beyond the garden. Soldiers 
were pouring into the house; their feet sounded on 
the stairway. ‘The wagons were surrounded. 

With a groan of helplessness she staggered back. 
Deligman had dropped the mask. He was smiling 
at her; his eyes cruel. 

«©Ah ha, Mrs. Beauty!’’ he said, ‘I thought 
you were part of this game. But look here?’’ 

She shrank against the wall, beautiful, furious, 
baffled. 

He grasped her arm and dragged her toward the 
window. She struggled, but he simply laughed. 

««TIt is my turn now,’’ said he. 

He called to his men: 

‘« Fire the hay. Burn the rats out.’’ 

A soldier with a torch in his hand approached 
the nearest wagon, a corner of the hay was already 
taking fire, when there burst from the throat of Jane 
Rockfield a ringing shriek of agony. 

«<It is great for our country to die. 
for our country to die. 
to die.’’ 

Deligman dashed his hand upon her mouth, 
crying: 

«« What the devil now!’ 

But the alarm had been given. The bottoms of 
the wagons suddenly fell open, and there was a 
quick scurrying beneath them. There was the crack 
of a pistol, and the soldier who had fired the first 
wagon went down in a heap. 

In the twinkle of an eye, a group of men had 
sprung together in the open part of the yard. They 
had rifles in their hands. The flame, leaping from 


It is great 
It is great for our country 
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wagon to wagon at their backs, threw out their lean 
figures, their tattered clothes, into gaunt blackness. 

«« Fire!’’ shouted Deligman at the window, and 
the yard filled with a rattling thunder. 

«« Help! help!’’ shrieked Jane Rockfield. ** Rob- 
ert Landus, here—shoot here! ”’ 

In a burst of fury she had torn herself from Delig- 
man’s grasp. She flung her arms about his neck 
and threw herself from the window. He gave a 
short cry, more of surprise than fear, and clung to 
the sash. She struggled, dragging him downward, 
clinging like a panther. 

The yard was as bright as day. A waving cur- 
tain of flame made a background to black figures. 
Both sides paused dumbfounded. But Robert Lan- 
dus recovered first. 

«<It is great for our country to die!’’ he shouted. 
«« Fire at the window! Charge!’’ 

A dozen rifles blazed at the window. Jane 
Rockfield closed her clutch upon Deligman tighter 
and tighter as she died; he tottered outward, and 
let go the sash. ‘Together they tumbled dead, 
striking the gravel of the yard and doubling over in 
a confused heap, like half-filled sacks of wheat. 

From above and from two sides the yard was 
raked with volleys. The Confederates dashed 
straight forward toward the nearest line of bayonets. 
The bullets fell upon them, and they melted to the 
fire. Robert Landus gave a last shout, ‘¢ It is great 
for our country to die!’’ and leaped forward, dead, 
upon the bayonets. 

Dalton looked away with that affectation of in- 
difference you see so often in writers. He was 
snapping his fingers and motioning to a waiter. 

«« Hst,’’ said he, *¢ fill the mugs.’’ 

I heard the babbling of the children in the street, 
the rustling of the leaves above our heads, and be- 
hind them both the rattling of the volleys. I drank 
my beer hastily, for my throat was dry and I 
seemed to smell the powder. 

“«<If you like,’’ said Dalton, ‘‘ we will go up to 
Jane Rockfield’s house—it’s a ruin now, Delig- 
man’s men burnt it—and I’]] show you the bullet- 
marks, scores of them, on the south wall. But I 
forgot to say that they found Edward Landus in 
the garret and he was hanged.”’ 

NaTHANIEL STEPHENSON. 


FIELDS. 


H, the gray fields, the hay fields, 
And the azure arching over, 
When the west wind dips to kiss the 
lips 
Of the laughing, lazy clover; 
The rythmic swish of the swinging scythe, 
The swaying of brown bodies lithe, 
A song from the throat of a blue bird blithe, 
And the trilling plaint of a plover. 


Oh, the sweet fields, the wheat fields, 

And the blue sky bending over, 
When the south wind sleeps, and the wild hawk 

sweeps; 

And the chickens seek the cover; 
The wide field glows with noon-day heat, 
The reapers rest ’neath sheaves of wheat, 
The chirr of the crickets sound as sweet 

As the liquid notes of the plover. 


Oh, the lorn fields, the corn fields, 
And the gray sky glowing over, 
When the north wind blows from the land of 
snows— 
A blustering, Boreal rover; 
In scattered shocks the sere stalks lie, 
Flailed by the wind that hurtles by; 
A flap of wings, a crane’s clear cry, 
And the echoing pipe of a plover. 


Joun Nortuern Hixuiarp. 








ATHLETICS IN RECENT 
VERSE 


OR the most part, the American does not 
play polo or hunt or shoot or fish with 
any real, genuine enthusiasm,’’ says a 

writer on international topics of the 
day, and adds, <* But the young Englishman is en- 
tirely different. He has always known and enjoyed 
outdoor sports.’ This unsubtle characterization is 
borne out in part by the manner in which the ath- 
letic revival has been sung on the several shores of 
the Atlantic. America has little to say. There is 
no poetical self-praise. Even the college periodicals, 
published in the places where athletics take on their 
sincerest aspect, while teeming with praise enough to 
prove the topic engrossing, are strangely silent so far 
as verse is concerned. In the second series of Cap 
and Gown, for example, an anthology, the material 
for which is taken from college journals exclusively, 
only three pertinent instances are to be obtained from 
among the hundreds, and in these athletics are only 

a peg on which to hang a proper undergraduate en- 

thusiasm for pretty girls. Mr. Ernest McGaffey’s 

Poems of Gun and Rod and sporadic examples like 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 4n Angler’s Wish—««1’m 

only wishing to go a-fishing’’—attest our greater 
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interest in shooting and its companion sport, although 
it is to be borne in mind that angling has a traditional 
literary value in English quite independent of fish and 
fishermen. But in field sports and all outdoor feats 
ot strength and skill Americans sing little, with much 
to sing about. It may be observed here that the 
national game itself appears to make no higher appeal 
than suffices to bring out Ze Day I Played Baseball 
or Casey at the Bat. Canada maintains a more dig- 
nified attitude toward lacrosse by keeping silence. 

Quiet as we are nationally in these matters, we are 
not far behind Great Britain in point of time. Per- 
haps the best proof of this can be found in the fact 
that Mr. Norman Gale, in Cricket Songs, first pub- 
lished in 1894, found the field sufficiently ungleaned 
to permit him a parody on Locksley Hall,—<< In the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to pad and 
glove,’’—and actually named two of his canticles 
Cricket on the Hearth and The Last Ball of Sum- 
mer. Hunting and fishing songs abound from early 
times, of course, and are an essential portion of the 
literature of the race; the modernness of athletics in 
verse is due to no cause more abstruse than the mod- 
ernness of athletics themselves. 

Appropriately enough, since we so like to find 
classical precedent for our peaceful exercises, whether 
in or out of doors,—remember the interest excited 
by the highly artificial revival of the Olympian 
games,—it is to Edward Cracroft Lefroy that we 
owe the first poetical celebration of our athletics. 
Lefroy’s habit of mind, as reflected in his verse, was 
sincerely Greek, a self-evident fact had not John Ad- 
dington Symonds pointed it out; butit was Greek mod- 
ified by modern Christianity—not pagan Greek, nor 
yetsavoring of Neo-Hellenicism. He felt his way, so 
to speak, to the modern through the ancient subject, 
and his scholarly and full-flavored sonnets, 4 Pales- 
tral Study and At the Isthmian Games, indicate with 
substantial accuracy how his attention was directed 
tothe matter. When he first turned to the practice 
of his own day, it was not to any game in itself, but 
rather in its relation to his own conscious art. So 
he paints 4 Football Player in a manner so worthy 
of that most taxing of all sports that we can only 
wonder at its not having paved the way for a whole 
poetical literature of football. He writes: 

«© If I could paint you, friend, as you stand there, 
Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 
Watching the tortured bladder slide and glide 

Under the twinkling feet; arms bare, head bare, 

The breeze a-tremble through crow-tufts of hair; 

Red-brown in face, and ruddier having spied 
A wily foeman breaking from the side; 
Aware of him, — of all else unaware: 


«If T could limn you, as you leap and fling 
Your weight against his passage, like a wall; 
Clutch him, and collar him, and rudely cling 
For one brief moment till he falls — you fall: 
My sketch would have what Art can never give— 
Sinew and breath and body; it would live.’’ 


R. C. Lehmann, saw the game between Pennsylva- 
nia and Harvard last fall, and remarked that he had 
never seen better sport. Such eminence, it would 
seem, should have brought forth its own laureate; 
for surely nothing short of actual battle so stimu- 
lates the manhood in us and warms the blood to a 
desire for action as our American game worthily 
played. The games between the military and the 
naval academies of the Uniied States, Annapolis 
and West Point, with the age-long rivalry of soldier 
and sailor, Wellington’s historic remark on the win- 
ning of the battle of Waterloo, and some other 
things of similar import, deserve Mr. Kipling’s 
best attention. Yet Lefroy’s lead has not been 
followed at all in the United States, and in Eng- 
land the poems of Mr. Alfred Edward Housman 
are its sole companions —and in one of these, it is 
to be noted, athletics are degraded into a mere 
solace for wounded hearts: 


«« Twice a week, the winter through, 
Here stood I to keep the goal; 
Football then was fighting sorrow 
For the young man’s soul. 


«« Now in Maytime, to the wicket 
Out I march, with bat and pad: 
See the son of grief at cricket 
Trying to be glad. 


«« Try 1 will; no harm in trying; 
Wonder ’ tis how little mirth 
Keeps the bones of man from lying 
On the bed of earth.”’ 


While he places this question and answer, not- 
ably phrased, on the lips of a dying lover and his 
friend: 


*« «Ts football playing 
Along the river shore, 
With lads to chase the leather, 
Now I stand up no more?’ 


«« Aye, the ball is flying, 
The lads play heart and soul; 
The goal stands up, the keeper 
Stands up to keep the goal.’’ 


Boating is another recreation of large poten- 
tialities. How, to take a prime instance, could 
Cornell keep quiet about the race last summer? 
There is no lack of technical knowledge respecting 
the making of verse among her students and alumni. 
Given acquirements sufficing for the equipment of 
a mere poetaster — ‘‘a minor poet from the Mino- 
ries,’’ as we once heard the author of a class-day 
poem called —and such a chance as the Ithacan 
university then made good, and song would appear 
to be a necessity, the safety valve for an enthusiasm 
which seeks either vent or destruction. James Ken- 
neth Stephen, another Cambridge man, wrote a 
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fairly good boating song, and that seems to exhaust 
the subject; the first stanza runs: 


««On a damp windy day 
In a tempestuous May, 
In a most insufficient attire, 
What a pleasure to row 
For a furlong or so, 
And to glow with a patriot’s fire: 
There is glory to win in the fray, 
There are crowds to applaud all the way, 
We shall very soon be 
At the top of the tree 
If we all go out every day.’’ 


Strangest of all athletic silences is the one envel- 
oping golf. That a Scotchman should keep still 
about anything in general or a thing so thoroughly 
Scotch in particular, would be an over-true tale. 
How, to-day, can the canny man refrain from 
Doric to demonstrate that here is a royal game? 
Mr. Gale speaks of its devotees as ‘* prancing 
in prismatic stockings through the fields,’’ and 
Mr. Owen Seaman commemorates The Links of 
Love ; but these are jests, and golf is as serious as 
it is Scotch. Mr. Andrew Lang at least would be 
expected to have something to say on the subject — 
and a survey of his writings assures us that he has, 
in East Fifeshire dialect, under the title Te Ballade 
of the Roya] Game of Golf. The first huitain and 


the envoy are: 


‘* There are laddies will drive ye a ba’ 
To the burn frae the farthermost tee, 
But ye mauna think driving is a’, 
Ye may heel her, and send her ajee, 
Ye may land in the sand or the sea; 
And ye ’re dune, sir, ye ’re no worth a preen, 
Tak’ the word that an auld man ’Il gie, 
Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green. . . . 


«« Prince, faith you ’re improving a wee, 

And, Lord, man, they tell me you ’re keen; 
Tak’ the best o’ advice that can be, 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green!”’ 


In the face of that, Mr. Seaman observes in the 
second stanza of his verses already mentioned: 


«« My heart is also like a cleek, 

Resembling most the mashie sort, 

That spanks the objects, so to speak, 
Across the sandy bar to port; 

And hers is like a putting-green, 
The haven where I boast to be, 

For she assures me she is keen 
To halve the round of life with me.’’ 


Mr. Gale more reverently admits by his title of 
The Enemy that cricket itself has its popularity put 
in jeopardy by its northerly rival, of which poem 
the first and last verses make proof: 


«« Have you seen the golfers airy 
Prancing forth to their vagary, 
Just as frisky in their gaiters 
As a flock of Grecian satyrs, 
Looking everything heroic, 
And magnificently stoic, 
In a dress of such a pattern 
As would fright the good God Saturn? . . . 


«« Let these gentlemen ecstatic, 
In their costumes so emphatic, 
Crawl to find a rounded treasure 
{n the horse-pond at their pleasure. 
What so good when time is sunny, 
And the air as sweet as honey, 
As the game of crease and wicket, 
England’s proper pastime—Cricket!’’ 


Through the book from which this last extract is 
taken, the Cricket Songs of Mr. Norman Gale, 
which has had three editions in the three years of 
its life, the old English game has had a great pro- 
portion of verse devoted to it, though no more than 
it deserves. Mr. Gale embalms its technical phrases 
and even its slang in lilting verses like those called 
Buzz Her In, Out, Rub It In, Lightning ( Greased), 
Chuck Her Up, and Buttered, among others, the 
novelty of which is surprising though placed beyond 
question by such a refrain as 


«« Snowdrops point to pads, 
Crocuses to cricket.’’ 


Here is a clever take-off, called The Cricket Pre- 
cepts of Baloo, ‘* suggested by Mr. Kipling’s Jungle 


Laws,’’ which opens: 


«« Now this is the Law of the Pastime, as wily as 
ever a trout; 

And the Man that shall keep it may prosper, but the 
Man that shall break it is Out. 

As the sky that is over all foreheads, the Law is for 
thin and for fat— 

For the strength of the Bat is the Wood, and the 
strength of the Wood is the Bat.”’ 


That the game is humorous—and lingering, as 
Americans must add—Mr. Gale brings ample testi- 
mony. Bombastes is delicious. And attesting also 
the depth of the feeling concerning it is Lefroy’s son- 
net, Zhe New Cricket Ground. Itseemsto be almost 
inevitable that a poem of the day must have ethical 
import, but the moral of The Church Cricketant 
Here on the Turf is by no means obtrusive: 


«<«T bowled three sanctified souls 

With three consecutive balls! 

What doI care if Blondin trod 
Over Niagara Falls? 

What do I care for the loon in the Pit, 
Or the gilded earl in the Stalls? 

I bowled three curates once 
With three consecutive balls! ”’ 
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The bicycle has had mention altogether dispro- 
portionate to its popularity. In fact, I recall noth- 
ing distinctive in England, and little here. Mr. 
Kipling has gone far to show that machinery is not 
always prosaic; but Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
keeps to the older doctrine, and explains the lack of 
inspiration in his Ze Muse and the Wheel by ber 


remarks upon /f: 


«< «Can you be Pegasus,’ she mused, 
«To modern mood translated, 
But poorly housed, and meanly used, 
And grown attenuated? 


«« «Ah, no you ’re quite another breed 
From him who once would follow 
Across the clear Olympian mead 
The calling of Apollo! 


«© «You never drank of Helicon, 
Or strayed in Tempe’s vale, 
You never soared against the sun 
Till earth grew faint and pale.’ ’’ 


In a set of heroic couplets in the manner of 
Queen Anne’s time, Stephen goes over the cus- 
tomary recreations, in order to sing the praises of 
court-tennis at the close, thus: 


«« Let cricketers await the tardy sun, 
Break one another’s shins and call it fun ; 
Let Scotia’s golfers, through the affrighted land, 
With crooked knee and glaring eye-ball stand ; 
Let footba/] rowdies show their straining thews, 
And tell their triumphs to a mud-stained Muse ; 
Let india-rubber pellets dance on grass 
Where female arts the ruder sex surpass ; 
Let other people play at other things ; 
The king of games is still the game of kings.’’ 


The left-handed praise of lawn tennis in this is 
emphas*~ed later in a lamentation upon it as played 
in the Gardens at Cambridge, recalling Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s merry chapter on the same subject in Te 
Babe, B.A., by asking 


“«Ts it decent, is it right, 
That a man should have to look at 
Such a desolating sight, 
ne so made to throw a book at, 
As a little don that’s prancing, 
With a wild perspiring air, 
All about the court is dancing, 
Gallopading, 
Masquerading, 
Though nor grace nor strength be there, 
As an athlete? Let him do it 
Somewhere else, or duly rue it.’’ 


Next to cricket, running has the largest number 
of lines composed in its honor. Stephen has an 
excellent Hundred Yards Race, quite after the style 


of Sir Walter Scott, and goes on to perpetuate The 
Hurdles and Quarter of a Mile in Greek hexame- 
ters. In Housman’s admirable poem, To an 
Athlete Dying Young, the hero is a runner. Space 
allows only the three concluding stanzas to be given 
here : 


«« Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honors out, 
Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 


««So set, before its echoes fade, 
The fleet foot on the sill of shade, 
And hold to the low lintel up 
The still defended challenge-cup. 


«« And round that early-laurelled head 
Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 
The garland briefer than a girl’s.”’ 


And, finally, Lefroy (ending our instances where 
we began them), has embodied, we believe defini- 
tively, the true spirit of athletics in his Before the 
Race, leaving a memorial of right thinking which 
can gain nothing by comment : 


«« The impatient starter waxeth saturnine. 

«Is the bell cracked?’ he cries. They make it 
sound : 

And six tall lads break through the standers- 
round. 

I watch with Mary while they form in line : 

White-jerseyed all, but each with some small sign, 

A broidered badge or shield with painted ground, 

And one with crimson kerchief sash-wise 
bound ; 


I think we know that token, neighbour mine. 


«« Willie, they call you best of nimble wights ; 
Yet brutal Fate shall whelm in slippery ways 
Two soles at least. Will it be you she spites ? 
Ah well! ’ Tis not so much to win the bays. 
Uncrowned or crowned, the struggle still delights; 
It is the effort, not the palm, we praise.’’ 
Wattace ve Groot Rice. 
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HER HOME-COMING 

IMID little Mrs. Serna came out of the 

hut and crossed the trail to the minute 

chapel that stood in the garden. She 

wore over her head a small, dull shawl, 

which hung down about her slim shoulders, and 

from which her face, with its many small wrinkles, 

peered meekly. As usual, she carried her hands 

crossed before her. The worn dress, that had been 

black, came just below the shoe-tops, and the shoes 
themselves were brown with age. 

The church—her church—was not more than 
fifteen feet square, made of adobes, and, without, 
plain to monotony. There was no tower and no 
vestibule and barely windows. The flat walls arose 
to meet the flat roof, and the flat roof was earthen, 
like the walls. It was three miles to another house, 
and twenty miles to a priest or any one whom little 
Mrs. Serna could have felt in her heart to be a good 
Catholic. There might seem to have been no use 
for the little church, for nobody ever sang in it or 
preached in it, and the stage-road passing by knew 
nothing of worship, and the mesas about knew it 
only in their own inscrutably silent way. But to 
the little Mexican woman with the quiet blue eyes 
there was use for the church. 

A wooden door gave entrance, and Mrs. Serna 
pushed it open and went in, and closed it behind 
her. There were not any seats within; the hard, 
earthen floor was quite bare, and the little room 
seemed empty. At the other end, however, was 
the altar, and the dim light was reflected from many 
a dazzling thing upon it and around it. The Blessed 
Mary was there, and Mrs. Serna knelt before the 
rude wooden image, and thought, in the midst of 
her prayers, that the paper halo which she herself 
had reverently placed upon the Virgin’s brow must 
be straightened. 

There were saints, of wood also, and painted 
very strangely, but as well as Mrs. Serna could do 
it. The figures were all small; they were the best 
she could get, and large ones would have been too 
large for the room and the low ceiling. She knew 
very well that it made no difference. 

In the center, and higher up, was the Crucified 
One, hanging there as he had hung since she had 
first timidly placed Him there many years ago. The 
blood was painted naturally, she thought—how very 
terrible it would be to bleed like that. She was 
too meek to have thought it out very far, but she 
could kneel down here on the bare earth of the 
floor and pray for Cornelio, and Anita, and for 
those who had gone—José and Gertie and poor old 
Lauriano himself; which was all the church was for. 

There was a good deal of tinsel and pink and 
gold paper and little pieces of china about the fig- 
ures and the altar. She had done as much of that 
as she could, and had tried to make it really pretty 
and like what she thought a cathedral would be. 


She had never seen a cathedral, for she had always 
lived here. But they had told her about it; and 
old Lauriano, before he died, had helped her to 
decorate the church. Even on the Christ there was 
an odd little paper skirt, which she had changed 
many times. She was not sure that it was just as it 
should be. The pink she had thought unsuitable to 
the blood, and had tried the gold. But she had at 
length discarded both for the white one of tissue 
paper, which looked better. Mrs. Serna knelt 
longer to-day than usual, and a few more tears fell 
than had been accustomed to fall. 

The door behind her opened, and Cornelio came 
in. He was a short man with an ugly face, but 
not unkindly eyes. He took off his hat and watched 
his mother for awhile. Apparently she had not 
heard him. 

««Mother,”’ he said, presently. 

She arose hurriedly, like one caught unawares and 
confused, and folded her hands. 

««Tt is time to go, you know. We ought to start 
in half an hour. Anita is waiting already.”’ 

«« Yes, Cornelio, I was coming.’’ She smoothed 
the shawl down, and looked hopelessly all about the 
church, from the Blessed Mary to the Christ, and 
thence to the walls and the bare floor. But she 
made no move to go out. 

««Mother,’’ said Cornelio again, fingering his 
hat. 

“«<Yes, yes,’’ she said, startled again and speak- 
ing like one frightened, ‘«I am coming, Cornelio.”’ 

Again Cornelio waited. He could see his mother 
was struggling with herself, and knowing that she 
would speak presently, he said no more. After 
fluttering a little, and looking about again, the blue 
eyes were raised to Cornelio. 

«« Cornelio,”’ she said, speaking not much above 
a whisper; ‘‘I can hardly bear to be going. It’s 
very much worse than I thought. But—never 
mind; I know it is right—I can go.’? She dropped 
her eyes to the floor, fingered the worn fringe of her 
shawl, and stepped to the corner of the church. 
««Cornelio,’’ she said, tapping her foot on the hard 
earth, ‘‘ your father is under this spot here. Poor 
old Lauriano. It was right here. He picked out 
the spot himself. And over here, this is José, just 
about here, with his head this way, next to Lauri- 
ano. His feet came only to about here. Then 
right here is Gertie—you can remember that your- 
self. Poor little Gertie. Nobody would know they 
were here now, would they?”’ 

She raised the corner of her shawl to her eyes 
and stood and looked through the fringe at the earth. 

«* Cornelio.’’ 

*« Well, what is it, mother? ’”’ 

*«T’ve told you I’d go with you, Cornelio, be- 
cause you’ve got a big ranch now and more cattle 
to take care of. At first I couldn’t bear its being 
four miles from the church, and even yet it don’t 
seem like it’s really me that’s going away. It seems 
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like it’s somebody else. But I'll go; I’ve told you 
I'll go. There’s just one thing I want you to 
promise.”’ 

Cornelio fingered his hat and stood and waited. 
He was growing a little impatient. 

«*I couldn’t lie in peace anywhere else,’’ she 
said. ‘I couldn’t goa step if I thought I’d have 
to. I’d die right here to-day. Seems like I’d rise 
up in my grave anywhere else. Here’s the place 
I’ve set-—me here, and Lauriano here, and José 
and Gertie over here. Promise me, Cornelio, prom- 
ise me, honest and true, that whatever comes you’ll 
bring me back and put me here beside these three.’’ 

Cornelio promised, took out his ancient silver 
watch and looked at the time, and insisted that now 
they must go. 

By the next day they were fairly settled in the 
new house four miles away,—Cornelio, his mother, 
and his sister Anita. This day and nearly all of 
the days following, Cornelio was gone from morn- 
ing till night over the prairie that stretched in 
every direction, on his rounds among the cattle. 
Mrs. Serna tried the best she could to seem at 
home, but she had never lived so far away as this. 

««Anita,’’ she said one morning, stopping in the 
middle of the kitchen and looking absently at the 
stove, ‘‘if we could only have brought the church 
with us—and the graves, I wouldn’t mind it. Or 
if only that mesa was moved back and I could see 
round the corner of it, it wouldn’t be so bad.’’ 

««Oh, now, mother,’’ said Anita, ‘‘just quit 
thinking about it. We can drive you up there 
sometimes on Sundays. Four miles isn’t but a step.”’ 

“<It seems like a long step—like I was in another 
world, somehow. Anita, you won’t let Cornelio 
forget his promise, will you?”’ 

‘“‘He won’t forget. Besides, you’re not going 
to be buried for a good many years yet.”’ 

The little woman shook her head sadly. 

«*T don’t know,’’ she said; ‘*I don’t know.”’ 

She would try to get out of these depressing 
moods, and went about, busying herself with Anita’s 
work. And Anita, who had a good enough heart 
but little knowledge of the nature of her mother, 
whistled from morning till night, with her black 
hair hanging raggedly about her brown face, and 
her dress, longer behind than in front, spotted with 
the soot of the kitchen. But her mother caught 
little of the spirit of the whistling, and Anita found 
her crying over the forks once, which she held pur- 
posely in her wrinkled hands, the knives lying neg- 
lected in the water. And once the little woman 
forgot herself and dropped the teapot on the floor, 
and broke it and spilled its contents all about. She 
sank down and wept piteously, while Anita gath- 
ered up the pieces. The girl finally lifted her up 
and tried to comfort her. 

«<T?m just all gone, somehow,’’ she said to 
Anita. ‘‘Oh, I just can’t bear it. I’ve been there 
all my life,—and the three of them lying there day 


and night, and me not there. I never missed it 
once since they were put there—twice a day. They 
must notice it, Anita.’’ 

Some weeks went by, and the two children could 
not but see that the lithe woman was pining away. 
Her thin shoulders grew thinner still, and the very 
small form seemed visibly to shrink. The wrinkles 
on the face grew deeper and the pensive look in- 
creased. ‘They would find her many times a day, 
and sometimes in the night when the moon shone 
and the prairies were still and bright, standing look- 
ing at the corner of the distant mesa. She was con- 
stantly in trouble over the promise of Cornelio, and 
made him very frequently repeat it. 

She was sick a few days in the early summer, 
and in the fever talked only of Lauriano and José 
and Gertie. They feared it would be her end, but 
she grew better after a week, and was soon going 
about again. It was plain, however, that she was 
weaker. She was so frail that they half expected her 
to fall at any minute. And even the sturdy and 
thoughtless Cornelio felt an odd misgiving as he 
rode away in the morning, lest on his return at 
night he might find that she was dead. 

Cornelio and Anita had a secret which they had 
kept from their mother till their hopes in it should 
be realized. They were in doubt as to the effect 
of it on the little woman. There came a day, how- 
ever, when it must come out. Cornelio returned 
early in the evening and found his mother sitting by 
the kitchen fire pensively watching Anita. The 
girl was preparing the supper. Cornelio, watched 
by his sister, nervously poked the fire and fumbled 
with the battered kettle on the stove. 

«« Well, it’s come,’’ he said presently to Anita. 
Anita stopped in her work, 

«« Mother, I’ve got some good news,”’ said Cor- 
nelio. The littke woman turned her eyes absently 
to him. 

«© You’re always glad to hear I’m getting on, 
aren’t you, mother! ’’ 

««Why—why, yes, Cornelio; yes.”’ 
little startled; his manner was not easy. 
«« They’ re going to make me sheriff, mother.”’ 

She looked about vaguely, seemed to consider it 
necessary to smile, but failed. 

««It’s a good job, and more money in it than 
this. It’s a mighty fine thing, mother.”’ 

Mrs. Serna looked helplessly at Anita, who tried 
to smile reassuringly. 

«« We'll live in Springer, you know,’’ went on 
Cornelio, hurriedly; ‘‘a nice place there by the 
jail—fine place; you and Anita with me, you 
know.’”’ 

The old woman’s head went back against the 
chair. 

««We’ll go in a few days,’ 
perately; ‘* maybe to-morrow.”’ 

Mrs. Serna said nothing. She turned her head 
and looked out of the window at the distant mesa, 


She was a 


? said Cornelio des- 
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then about upon the dishes and the floor. She 
seemed suddenly to think she must say something in 
agreement. 

««Tt?s a—it’s a nice thing,Cornelio,’’ she said. 

After watching her a moment, Anita went on 
with the supper. In half an hour it was ready. 
Her mother was still sitting by the fire. 

«« How far is it?’’ said Mrs. Serna, at last. 

«« About twenty-five miles,’’ replied Anita. 

Mrs. Serna told them she could not eat any sup- 
per, and before it was dark she wanted Anita to put 
her to bed. They could see signs of the fever again, 
and before Anita left her for the night she was mut- 
tering occasionally to herself about Gertie and José 
and Lauriano. 

The sun set at half-past six, and an hour later 
they found that Mrs. Serna was gone. They 
searched the house and the garden and the adobe 
stable, but she was not there. Her shawl, they 
found, was also gone. In consternation Cornelio 
and Anita stood and stared at one another. 

*« Saddle the horses, Cornelio, quick.’’ 

A little later they were on their way toward the 
point of the mesa. It was almost dark, and the 
trail was narrow and in places rugged, but the 
horses were familiar with it. Neither of the riders 
had any doubt as to the way she had gone. 

Near the mesa, on a spot of rough and stony 
ground, they found the shawl, its worn fringe 
caught up into the scrub-oak bush by the way. In 
deep distress they hurried on. At last they could 
see the old adobe house, now empty and forlorn; 
and across the trail from it the deserted chapel came 
dim out of the dusk. When they were fifty yards 
from the church, they saw her staggering along in 
front of them over the stones of the trail, close to the 
door. Bounding forward they beheld her fall. 
Coming now close to her, they could see her 
crawling on the ground, silently, stretching out her 
hands to the door, They reached it as soon as she, 
but she sunk against the wood. 

You can see her grave in there now, if you go; 
only that the earthen floor is flat above it as 
above the others, and they must show you where it 
is. But she is beside José and Gertie and Lauriano. 

Cuarces Freminc Empre. 





SMALL MAXIMS 
That was n’t such a bad mistake of the boy who 
spelled it philanthropests. 


It is a pity that people write reviews instead of 
having something to say about books. 


If one half the world don’t know how the 
other half lives, it is n’t the fault of the women. 


The Lord loveth a cheerful giver, but not so well 
as the tramp. 


The great necessity of modern pedagogics seems 
to be a chair on the psychology of spanking. 


A man never gets used to a woman’s honest in- 
sincerity. 


Take the poet’s eyes and ears,—but the nose of 
the scientist. 


Character always writes its subtle advertisement 
upon the body. 


«<I do hate stingy people,’’ said the man as he 
gave liberally of the money his wife earned. 


This nation is a long time understanding the rela- 
tivity of success. 


Life is none the less an art because it has a cere- 
bral anatomy. 


When all the world has grown so clever it will 
soon be time for the dull to get their innings. 


Some folks are like a theater flat; all length and 
breadth but no thickness. 


Only God is absolute, and Him we know not,— 
and yet people claim essential virtues. 


It is the thing that a man does that betrays what 
he really is—and he is often the most surprised. 


A bird in the hand is worth two that have learned 
to fly. 


Why do the satiated never take a hint from a 
hungry dog? He likes life. 
Dorotruea Moore. 











TO LILITH. 


EHIND such various vestures of strange 
dreams 
Abides my soul,'I know not its true form; 
Nor have I faith it is the thing it seems — 
Now hushed in calm, now crying of the storm. 


For evermore the dreams are as a veil 

Of strangely-wrought enchantment to my ken, 
Where through my soul’s eyes make my being quail, 
Or bid me wanton with my joys again. 


I have no knowledge of the thing it is, 
Whether it be of fiend or angel born. 
This much I know, Beloved, only this: 
Beneath thy touch, of all its power shorn, 


It yields glad captive to the joy that lies 
Sweet on thy ruining lips and laughing eyes. 
Wituiam Carman Roserts. 
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REVIEWS 
THE WEST IN WOMEN’S 
HANDS 


Tue Missionary Suerirr.—By Octave 
r2mo. Harper & Bros. 


Thanet. 


Tue Spirit or an Itunois Town.—By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. r12mo. Houghton, Mif- 
fin &F Co. 


In Simpxinsvitte.—By Ruth Me Enery Stuart. 
r2mo. Harper & Bros. 


HE middle-west seems to depend largely 
upon women to describe its life and in- 
terpret its spirit. With the exception 
of an occasional volume from Mr. Ham- 

lin Garland when his engagements with Mr. Mc- 
Clure will permit, the important fiction dealing 
with this region has of late been entirely the product 
of female hands. Whether or not one is to be 
thankful for this feminine guardianship is a question 
of what one’s theory is of the art of fiction. If one 
demands realism in its strictest sense the collective 
offerings of Miss French, Mrs. Catherwood, and 
Mrs. Stuart will not entirely satisfy, nor will they 
entirely prove the modern doctrine that woman is 
the unsentimental sex. 

Probably Octave Thanet herself and her thou- 
sands of loyal and delighted readers would be as- 
tounded that even fora moment the charge of senti- 
mentality should be brought against her. On care- 
ful deliberation we do not bring it. Yet the very 
title of this volume The Missionary Sheriff, Being 
Incidents in the Life of a Plain Man who Tried to 
do His Duty seems her own acknowledgement of such 
a possible charge and her challenge to it. If one 
feels that she occasionally arranges circumstances 
with a rather free hand to suit her story, it must be 
remembered that in real life a man consciously ani- 
mated by the missionary spirit always seems to in- 
terfere in affairs like a dews ex machina. And so 
because Amos Wickliff is rough, strong and manly, 
even although he is almost obtrusively good, the 
stories about him are sane and vigorous enough to 
make up a volume of that kind most difficult to write, 
a confessedly moral and improving book. 

It remains to add that these tales of an Iowa town 
are absolutely true in atmosphere. Octave Thanet is 
irreproachable in this respect. Her plain people are 
more subtly and more really American than ever 
were the troops of wild cowboys and miners which 
have rampaged through the pages of the western novel- 
ist so often and have been considered so‘* typical.’” 
Yet the characters grouped about the ‘* Missionary 
Sheriff’’ are varied and unusual enough to suit any- 
one, ranging as they do from a hypnotic swindler to 
a female hermit and miser with a mysterious past. 


Indeed Miss French shows powers of invention 
which would justify her in attempting detective 
stories or medieval romances as relaxation from more 
serious work. 


RS. CATHERWOOD’S book, consid- 
ered merely as a study of modern west- 
ern life, is an experiment for its author, 
and not altogether a pleasure for the 

reader. ‘There are two stories in the volume, and 
they show curiously and plainly that Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s imagination must work on things somewhat 
remote. Brought close to her subject, she becomes 
agitated and the subject confused. 

In the second story in the volume she is on familiar 
ground. The Little Renault is a girl who is left in 
Tonty’s charge during his expeditions in Illinois, and 
the whole story is the pathetic episode of her death 
from a poisoned arrow of the Iroquois. Here Mrs. 
Catherwood is sure of her effects. Her studies have 
made her dextrous in handling the historical facts and 
the details of the life of the period, while upon all 
there is the glamor which temperamentally she is 
sure of casting over a subject of this sort. In the 
first story, The Spirit of an Illinois Town, she tries 
her hand at picturing the squalid life of a new 
settlement. But the subject itself is so formless that 
she cannot hold it firmly in order. The romantic 
charm of her style degenerates into incoherence, and 
pathos which she wished simple becomes strained 
and even improbable. ‘The glamor is mere disor- 
derliness. 


RS. STUART’S book is a painful ex- 

ample of the habit of dialect writing. 

There are a number of things which 

Mrs, Stuart might do to advantage, 

and among them might quite conceivably be the 
writing of stories. But her methods would have 
to be somewhat different from those employed in 
the present volume. She should give up straining 
a point constantly to be humorous and she should 
endeavor not to be silly. And there is no special 
reason why she should compose in dialect. The 
Unlived Life of Little Mary Ellen written by this 
rule would be a quite original and exquisitely pathetic 
story. Little Mary Ellen’s bridegroom failed to 
meet her at the church and Mary Ellen thereafter 
nursed a wax doll in the sad folly of a belief that it 
was her own child. Mrs. Stuart feels it incumbent 
upon her to be playful and to use dialect freely 
where it is least needed. And so, although the 
value of her original conception prevents her from 
writing a bad story, she does not write a story half 
so good as she might. The plots of the other stories 
are fairly hackneyed except in such cases as they 
have no plots. It is rather discouraging to a reader 
to attack a story only to find it is the good old tale 
of May-Day Meredith who elopes with a dark and 
elegant villain from the city and who returns weep- 
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ing a year or so after, on New Year’s Eve, with the 
faithful old negro who left Simpkinsville to find her, 
and who now bears her golden-haired child in 
his arms. We may be ill-tempered, but such a 
plot seems to us very silly indeed; and the same 
adjective we must apply to a certain faded coquetry 
of style which one meets throughout the book. 
«« Yas,’> McMonigle said, speaking of the stove in 
the village store, and chuckled softly as he leaned 
forward and began poking the fire, ‘‘ she hates an 
east wind, but she likes me, don’t you, old girl? 
See her grow red in the face while I chuck her 
under the chin.’’ 

««She does blush in the face, don’t she?’’ said 
old man Taylor. ‘* An’ see her wink under her 
isinglass spectacles when she ’s flirted with.”’ 

Such talk seems to us insufferably mawkish and 
moreover absolutely untrue to any life in any region 
whatsoever. Nowhere do men among themselves 
indulge in such emasculate sentimentality and Mrs. 
Stuart should know this. Doubtless she does, but 
is too pleased with her pretty conceits to give them 
up. We should like to see some stories by Mrs. 
Stuart in which any attempt at local color was 
rigorously suppressed. This is supposed to be her 
great merit; it seems to us to lead her into her 
worst faults. 





THE GENESIS OF SILLINESS 


Tue Genesis or SHakespeare’s Art. A Stupy 
or His Sonnets AND Poems.—By Edward James 
Dunning. 12mo. Lee &§ Shepard. $2.00. 


UCH may be forgiven in the name of 

love, but it must be confessed that 

Mr. Dunning relies too strongly upon 

that forgiveness which is demanded by 

a deep and reverent love for Shakespeare, when he 

thrusts upon our notice three hundred pages of an 

interpretation of his poems, based upon an allegory 

which not only never existed but is too far-fetched 
for the most superficial consideration. 

Nearly every Shakespearian scholar has attempted 
to explain a certain incongruity of the sonnets 
which disturbs our lofty conception of what Shakes- 
peare ought to have been. But Mr. Dunning has 
surpassed all the apologists with a method of inter- 
pretation which leaves every other searcher after 
ideals far in the rear. Not only does he find a par- 
able of infinite worth in the sonnets, but he traces 
its origin to the Venus and Adonis,—surely the 
least allegorical poem that was ever written—and 
finds its conclusion in 4 Lover's Complaint, which 
by most students of the poems would hardly be 
regarded as a fitting climax to the infinitely greater 
work in the sonnets. 

It is not difficult to see how the first glimmering 
of a hidden meaning first broke upon our author’s 





intelligence. The character of the Youth of the 
sonnets bears at the outset a superficial resemblance 
to the character of Adonis, from the mere fact that 
both are wooed and both are deaf to the voice of 
beauty. And so here is the germ of the allegory. 
Adonis represents the ideal of verse ; Venus is the 
«* Queen of Love,’’ and ** Goddess of Fecundity ;’” 
by a union of the two a son may be born to Adonis 
who shall represent the greatest work of art. In 
fact Adonis is really Shakespeare’s highest self, and 
what he prays for is the union of that highest self 
with the queen of beauty, so that the world may 
receive a masterpiece. This idea is carried on into 
the sonnets, where Shakespeare again admonishes the 
Youth, his ideal, to ‘* get a son”’ in order that his 
beauty may be perpetuated. 

This allegorical meaning, which inthe Venus and 
Adonis is by no means too clear, becomes entan- 
gled in a mesh of language even in the introduction 
to the sonnets, and the reader must draw his own 
conclusions from the following paragraph: 

«« The clew to the mystery lies in the true inter- 
pretation of that figure of speech which, either in 
spirit or actual terms, is the burden of the poet’s 
argument in the first seventeen sonnets. It lies in 
the true import of the plea that the Youth should 
perpetuate his beauty for the world’s good,— in the 
words of the 7th sonnet, that he should ‘get a 
son.” This figure means that the Youth should 
take a new form in the poet’s mind,—a form ex- 
pressive of his attributes as the poet conceives them. 
That new image is the outward semblance of the 
son for which the poet pleads; anew Youth that has 
all the beauty and worth of his father, together with 
the new beauty and worth which is illustrated by 
his new form.’’ 

This may have the meaning which is clear 
to Mr. Dunning. Those who are not practiced in 
the reading of allegories may content themselves 
with the general drift of the author’s intention and 
suppose with him for a moment that the Youth is 
an ideal of some sort, occasionally separate from the 
poet’s soul, but occasionally regarded as the highest 
manifestation of the poet’s genius. The most 
casual consideration will suffice to show that such 
an interpretation will not hold water for an 
instant. 

An ideal cannot perish nor can its beauty decay, 
and yet for seventeen sonnets Shakespeare deliber- 
ately implores the ‘* Youth ’’ to marry in order that 
when he is dead and gone his image may still live 
after him. Even in the final and most ecstatic ad- 
dress to the Youth in the 126th sonnet, the poet, 
while admitting that Nature is loath to lose such a 
paragon, is feign to confess that 


«« She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure.”’ 


An ideal, being perfect, cannot harbour sin or 
shame; yet in the 36th sonnet Shakespeare plainly 
intimates that his love for the ‘* Youth’’ might 
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cause public comment, and therefore, for the sake 
of the loved one, he would rather be separated from 
him than injure his reputation — which is an absurd 
view of the case if by love for the Youth, he meant 
love for his ideal. Nor can we imagine that the 
ideal could commit wrong; but the ‘* Youth ”’ 
certainly was guilty of certain trespasses and infideli- 
ties for which he is greatly chided in the 4Ist 
sonnet. 

If this were not enough, the 69th sonnet must 
surely contradict forever the belief that the youth is 
really the personification of perfection in verse; for 
there the poet, evidently in a doubting mood, begins 
to wonder whether his love is really beautiful in soul 
or whether he may not be fair only in exterior seem- 
ing. He even goes so far as to say, plainly, 


«« But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 
The soil is this, —that thou dost common grow.”’ 


These are only a few instances of the many cases 
where it is absolutely impossible to identify the youth 
of the sonnets with any abstract idea of perfection or 
poetic beauty. This may seem a kindergarten method 
of refuting Mr. Dunning, but really it is all that is 
needed, and is in itself a sufficient compliment to 
him. For his pains in executing his task of remould- 
ing Shakespeare’s genius he deserves a certain meed 
of praise. But since the greater his pains are the 
more hopelessly does he wander from all idea of the 
truth, it is impossible to recommend his work to any 
one but a disciple of Donnelly. 








IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 


Tue Peopte ror Wuom SnwakesPEARE WrotTe.— 
By Charles Dudley Warner. r6mo. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 


HE first impression gained from reading 

Mr. Warner’s interesting little book is 

the old, old one, that there is nothing 

new under the sun—for it is astonishing 

how many modern disadvantages Shakespeare’s au- 
ditors possessed. The disagreeable practice called 
‘* gagging,’’ for example, indulged in by actors who 
know no better nowadays, finds precedent in the use 
of **Dick’’ Tarleton, the original ‘‘ creator’? of 
Shakespeare’s clowns, fools, and the like, who was 
so inveterate in his interpolations that the author in 
self-defense made Hamlet advise the players, «« Let 
those that play your clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them.’? The ‘‘ barker’? who came into 
such bad eminence during the World’s Fair is but a 
survival of the every-day London merchant of the 
seventeenth century, whose practice it was to stand 
before his shop and cry his wares in a loud voice. 
You learn that ‘‘in former free-trade times sugar 
was sixpence a pound; now it is two shillings and 
sixpence,’’ and that the Elizabethans complained of 
the speculators in wheat to the point of calling them 


** caterpillers.”” Moreover, there was an article of 
apparel used by women ‘¢ to make their dresses stand 
out plumb around,”’ duly designated as ‘¢ galligas- 
cons’’; while the ‘* higher education of women’”’ 
was a burning question in the court itself. 

But these are not the changes which differentiate 
Shakespeare’s readers to-day from those of nearly 
four centuries ago. ‘Acquaintance with the Bedouin 
life of to-day, which has changed little in three thou- 
sand years, illumines the book of Job like an electric 
light,’? says Mr. Warner, and adds, with more to 
the same effect: ‘* Modern research into Hellenic 
and Asiatic life has given a new meaning to the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and greatly enhanced our enjoy- 
ment of them.’’ It is this consideration which 
determines him upon inquiring into Shakespeare’s 
human environment. 

In Shakespeare’s time —there is abundance of 
material for the most delightful of rondeaux — gen- 
tlemen paid a shilling for a seat in the box at the 
Globe Theatre, or for two pence went into the gal- 
lery, which for obvious reasons had not received any 
one of the names which distinguishes it now. An 
actor of the first rank, with benefits and other con- 
trivances for the eking out of his salary, could not make 
an hundred pounds a year. But then a laborer had 
but two pence for a day’s work. The play regu- 
larly began at three o’clock in the afternoon, which 
was yet fairly late at night for a nation which cus- 
tomarily rose as four o’clock in the morning. The 
boxes were all about the stage — some of the more 
notable auditors sat upon it—and all the men 
smoked pipes, the tobacco for which could be bought 
at any one of seven thousand places in London 
in 1614. Wine, beer, fruit, and the Elizabethan 
equivalent of newspapers were sold freely through- 
out the performances. Such details as these are car- 
ried by Mr. Warner into public and private life with 
minuteness, the collection of comments from the 
observations of foreigners upon the Englishwomen of 
the day being especially charming, while a pleasant 
humor animates everything within the covers of the 
book. 

Some of Mr. Warner’s statements, however, 
like the repetitions for which he apologizes in the 
preface, show that his mind has been too much 
taken up lately with his rather tremendous system- 
atization of all the literature in the world to allow 
him a proper revision of this very small portion of 
it. What can he mean by ‘‘royalty as a player’s 
spectacle,’’ ‘*the reality of kings and queens,’’ and 
** court pageantry ”’ in connection with a stage which 
he says himself was almost destitute of accessories? 
Why should he write, ‘*There was a Hamlet, 
probably * * * on the stage before Shakes- 
peare’’ ? ‘* There is no douot,”’ says Mr. Israel 
Gollancz, ‘‘that a play on the subject of Hamlet 
existed as early as 1589. * * * In all prob- 
ability Thomas Kyd was the author.’’ And why 
should Mr. Warner tolerate in his book the anoma- 
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lous candelabras, surely, in the phrase he takes from 
Daniel Stubbes, a word ‘‘most ugglesome to 
behold ’’? 


IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
WITH THE LADY 
NOVELISTS. 


Dear Faustina.—By Rhoda Broughton. 12mo. 
D. Appleton §F Co. The Town and Country 
Library. $ 0.50. 


Nutma.—By Mrs. Campbell-Praed. sr2mo. OD. 
Appleton §F Co. The Town and Country Library. 
$0.50. 

N overpowering sense of awe at the vast- 
ness of the great reading public comes 
over one, after reading such a novel as 
Dear Faustina. Here is the latest 

one of a baker’s dozen of works by the same hand. 

They have no more resemblances to literature than 

a Noah’s-ark village does to life, yet apparently 

they all find readers. 

Miss Broughton has given us three hundred pages 
of tolerably closely printed matter, but we have not 
been able to discover exactly what it is all about. 
The astonishing incident of the mother of a house- 
hold gathering her family about her and calmly dis- 
solving all parental ties, is the introduction to a se- 
ries of purposeless events, in which the actors quar- 
rel and separate without anyone caring a whit. 
Around a slender nucleus of milk-and-water Social- 
ism the writer builds a dull and useless tale. 
She attempts a tinge of modern spirit by an 
atmosphere of social settlements and the heroine 
thinks nothing of a careless allusion to carbon bi- 
sulphate. Apparently the author has considered 
one character of sufficient importance to put her 
name upon the title-page, but ** Dear Faustina’? is 
the least convincing of them all. 

Miss Broughton adopts the usual expedient of the 
**lady novelist,’ and resorts to italics and large 
capitals upon the slightest provocation. Her vocab- 
ulary contains such words as ‘‘ face-to-faceness ”’ 
and ‘*sighingly’’ and she speaks of her heroine 
** busing home to her flat,’’ without a tremor. 

Nu/ma is the unfortunate title of another of those 
hyphenated romances which Mrs. Campbell-Praed 
turns out from time to time. No doubt it accu- 
rately portrays the official life in any one of a dozen 
English Colonial capitals, but Mrs. Praed has some- 
how failed to clothe her skeleton and the bones of 
the deus ex machina show. Nulma Goodale, the 
titular divinity of the book, is a peerless being. 
Her humble origin by no mischance ever betrays it- 
self, and her charms are skillfully enhanced by every 
art within the author’s power. She moves trium- 
phant through every crisis and does the right thing 
at the right time in a way that seems to aggravate 
the common mortal to the pitch of frenzy. There 








is the usual unhappy wife, who awakens to find that 
her lover has abandoned her for the clear-eyed 
maiden aforesaid, and of course the inevitable ex- 
posure and renunciation. The strange spectacle is 
presented of the heroine acknowledging her undy- 
ing affection for one man, and in the following par- 
agraph, in much the same language, proclaiming 
her lifelong devotion to another who fortunately, 
this time, turns out to be her husband. The re- 
markable thing in the book is that Nulma Goodale 
in spite of her impeccability, is at times convincing, 
and gives some point to a tale which is otherwise 
the conventional one of Colonial life and ways. 








A WASTED OPPORTUNITY 


Tue Missions or Cauirornia.— Their Establish- 
ment, Progress and Decay. By Laura Bride 
Powers. r2mo. Wm. Doxey. $17.25. 


EW specific themes in the United States 
would better reward adequate treatment 
than the California missions and their 
epoch. We have nothing more instinct 

with romance than these venerable fossils of all we 
have forgotten. They are grey bridges from the 
most American state of America back to chivalry 
and the patriarchal life. Nor are they good ‘‘ma- 
terial’? only; they are of the few ruins this country 
will have a chance to save —and of the finest. In 
architecture and in history they are monuments. 
And they are going in swift decay. 

The missions have been much bewritten; and 
never conclusively. Others have assembled some 
statistics; perhaps ‘* H. H.’’ is the only one who 
has measurably caught the spirit of the California 
crusade. Laura Bride Powers has done neither. 
Her very pretty volume, with its score of photo- 
engravings adds nothing to the literature of the 
subject, except the date 1897 — and that should be 
1893, with a slight change of form. She has a 
glow of words for the missions, but neither com- 
prehension of them nor perspective. Her general 
sketch is strikingly without procession of time, cause 
or effect. 

A convenient ambiguity forestalls the most serious 
criticism. ‘I have gathered,’’ says Mrs. Powers, 
“¢ such information as years of research have woven 
together— information obtained from that most relia- 
ble of sources — manuscripts— including diaries, 
mission registers, and personal letters.’? This must 
not be read ‘‘ years of my research.’’ It means 
years of research by some one else. The book is a 
mere indigestion of Bancroft’s undigested compila- 
tions. Just what Mrs. Powers would do if a Span- 
ish manuscript met her face to face on a lonely road is 
evident in many pages. Her ‘‘ José Ma Zalvidea”’ 
is enough example. Her innocence of Spanish is un- 
disguised as the certainty that she has not seen most 
of the places involved; but the blunders of words are 
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no more numerous than those of fact. She has read 
even her Bancroft carelessly. The capitulation to 
Fremont was not at San Fernando, but at the Rancho 
of Cahuenga —and it did not exactly ‘* close the 
Mexican war.’’ One does not usually say ‘* many 
months ’’ if one knows that their multitude was two 
hundred and forty. Kearny’s ‘*battle’’ with the 
Californians was not ‘‘in the very shadow of the 
chapel ’’ of San Gabriel, nor in the same general land- 
scape. San Diego was not named for Vizcaino’s 
flagship-——and so on. In more modern research, 
the author is unaware that the finest of missions, for 
whose preservation she ‘‘ pleads,’’ are already being 
preserved. The Landmarks Club, incorporated, has 
made the picturesque buildings of San Juan Capis- 
tiano secure for at Jeast a century to come, and is 
now performing the same grateful service for San 
Fernando. This work is being done by subscrip- 
tions — mostly from Southern California, but with 
scattering dollars from all over the Union. 

Mrs. Powers is more picturesque in her idiom 
than in her history. Of her jewels are these: 
«« When the horsepower of missionary influence was 
removed;’’ ‘the race was fast becoming incapable 
of its own reproduction . . . and this must needs 
result disastrously to any people;’’ ‘* the perfumed 
incense . . . floated off, whither I know not.’’ 
Which is rather Jess than the missions— and mod- 
ern California — merit. 








EX LIBRIS 


Ex Lipris: Essays or a Cottector.—By Charles 
Dexter Allen. 8vo. Lamson, Wolffe &F Co. 


O learn that Paul Revere made a book- 
plate for Epes Sargent, and Thackeray 
one for Edward Fitzgerald—a tiny-footed 
angel with the pretty features of Mrs. 

Brookfield, and holding ‘* Old Fitz’s’’ shield-of- 
arms—is enough to interest almost any one in book- 
plates. But Mr. Allen does not stop until he has 
put before the reader a hundred and fifty pages of 
similar matters, illustrating them with twenty-one 
typical specimens of the engraver’s art—a book 
pressed down and running over with interesting an- 
ecdote and curious knowledge. 

The first book-plate known, so he tells us, was 
found in the Carthusian abbey of Buxheim, in 
Swabia, also the home of the first wood-cut, and its 
conjectured date is early in the fifteenth century. 
The first in America bears the date of 1702, and 
belonged to Governor Dudley of Massachusetts. 
The largest known book-plate is fourteen by ten 
inches in size, once the appurtenance of an Austrian 
count. The first collector of these labels, greater or 
less, was a Miss Jackson, of Bath, England, who 
began her task in 1820; her small beginnings are 
now embodied in the stupendous assortment of more 
than one hundred thousand specimens, the pride of 


Doctor Joseph Jackson Howard. And the prize for 
supremacy in designing and executing these little 
works lies between England and America, in Mr. 
Allen’s patriotic judgment. 

One may read further of Jacobean book-plates, 
armorial book-plates, early English book-plates, and 
Chippendale, ribbon and wreath, and many more. 
The French also collect the stamped leather bindings 
which indicate the ownership of books. Allegory, 
mythology, portraits, landscape, and devices of every 
sort ornament the plates, and, apparently, no one 
who knows enough to buy a book has disdained hav- 
ing a plate to paste in it, nor has any artist felt him- 
self too renowned to design and execute one. Asa 
result, the examples cited by Mr. Allen are so nu- 
merous and so interesting that a real embarrassment 
is felt in making a selection. You read of book- 
plates owned by Cardinal Wolsey, by Richelieu, by 
Mazarin, by the Chevalier d’Eon, La Pompadour, 
and Madame de Staél. William Penn and Thomas 
Page, of Virginia, owned distinctive labels for the con- 
tents of their libraries. So did John, brother to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and General George Washington. 
This last enjoys the distinction of being the only 
plate ever counterfeited, though many examples of 
plagiarizing are brought together by the assiduous 
author. 

Aglaus Bouvenne designed Victor Hugo’s book- 
plate, a picture of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
illuminated by a lightning flash which carries the 
author’s name. Théophile Gautier’s is from the 
same hand; while no less a person than Viollet-le- 
Duc made Prosper-Merimée’s. Alfieri’s, Walpole’s, 
Chesterfield’s, and Cowper’s are well known. The 
poets, Campbell, Byron, Charles Kingsley, and Ten- 
nyson, had plates with armorial designs. Southey’s 
was done by Thomas Bewick. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin had a significant and pleasing device, a shield 
divided into quarters, whereof the first was occupied 
by his family escutcheon, and the others by the re- 
production of an old print of a chapman, the colo- 
phon mark of Fust and Schoeffer, and the printer’s 
sign of William Caxton, respectively. Laurence 
Sterne’s book-plate was designed by himself, and 
shows, among other things, a number of portly vol- 
umes, one of which is labeled Tristram Shandy, and 
another, Alas, Poor Yorick! Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s plate showed a chambered nautilus, and 
Longfellow’s was as simple as possible. Rudyard 
Kipling owns a plate made by Kipling pére, por- 
traying an elephant carrying the writer and two ser- 
vants, one guiding the beast and the other attending 
to his master’s water-pipe. And so on, and on, and 
on, until the whole modern world of letters flutters 
with book-plates. 

An error or two should be corrected for the sake 
of the beauty of the book otherwise. Band of a 
baronet (p. xxix) should be hand. Phlippon, Kilain, 
Umslopagaas, and 7875 and 7876 for dates a cen- 
tury earlier (p. 96), are a trial; while William 
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Blake’s literary history is curiously concealed when 
mention is made of his having engraved a book-plate 
for Charles Conway, and (p. 3) St. Anne is called 
Santa Anna several times. Even more unpleasant is 
an affectation in the use of prepositions—‘‘ retire by 
herself,’’ ‘‘ unlike to,’’ ‘‘anent,’’ which we are 
certain, would be reprobated by Mr. Allen in the 
work of another. But the faults are tiny, and the 
merits of the work considerable. 








THE GOOD AND THE BAD 
OUIDA 


Tue Massarenes. — By Ouida. r2mo. R. E. 
Fenno &F Co. $7.25. 
Murietra or Le Serve. —By Ouida. r2mo. L. 


C. Page &F Co. 


NE of the curious but apparently unno- 
ticed spectacles which the annual pub- 
lishing seasons afford is the almost simul- 
taneous issue, with mechanical regularity, 

of a good book and bad book by Ouida. This year 
is no exception. The Massarenes is the bad book 
and Murie//a is the good book. 

The reprehensible volume is as usual an excited 
and vulgar tale of London society. When on this 
trail Mlle. de Ja Ramée writes with no restraint, no 
sense of form, no feeling for beauty, and very 
little for common decency. The technical lan- 
guage of chemistry, medicine, and sanitary sci- 
ence furnishes forth new terms of villification for 
all the characters, and the whole is a squalid mass 
of impossible morals and bad art. 

Murie/la, the good book, is as was to be expected, 
a story of the Italian peasantry. With these people 
Ouida is comparatively sympathetic. Yet the volume 
is written in no mild spirit. The inhabitants of the 
mountain region of Le Selveare unflinching shown as 
absolutely wild, unscrupulous and untamed remnants 
of the darker ages, scarcely touched by any civiliza- 
tion since the Roman. A really striking plot allows 
the author to make a contrast between these people 
and some of the better features of modern life. As 
steward of the forest estates of Le Selve she sends 
a young Russian, exiled for political reasons, and 
full of altruistic theories. Into his administration 
he tries to bring some order and justice, but 
gains only hatred for his pains. Muriella alone 
understands him at all; and this sympathy links 
her to the culminating catastrophe of the book. 
The enraged peasantry besiege the steward in his 
house, and Muriella saves him by bringing the gens 
a’armes. ‘Then her little tragedy of unrequited and 
unspoken love ends when one of the prisoners, her 
own brother, breaks from his captors and stabs her. 
The whole story is brilliantly dramatic without being 
forced into the region of melodrama. The style is 
ordinarily concise, the vocabulary in use even chaste, 
and the whole full of a sense of how passionately 
Ouida loves her own ideal of moral and physical 


beauty. Indeed, it is this fanatical hatred of ugliness 
which is the motive of all her later work, and which 
makes it so different from the works of the ‘* guards- 
man’’ period. When she writes of England she 
loses all poise and falls into mere Billingsgate invective; 
when her scene is Italy her books move the reader 
to some small part of the fervor of the author when 


she wrote them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


IN THE Days OF eS 5. S. Fletcher. 
1 








12mo. Rand, 


McNally & Co. 

BARBARA BLOMBERG.—By Georg Ebers. Translated by Mary 
J. Safford. 16mo. Twovols. $1.00. 

THE CRIME OF THE BOULEVARD. —By Jules Claretie. Trans- 
ated + Mrs. Carlton S. Kingsbury. 12mo. R. F. Fenno 

oO. 

BuDDHA. —By Sadakichi Hartmann. 12mo. Author's Edition. 
New York. 

JUPITER JINGLES.—By Annetta Stratford Crafts. 8mo. Laird 
& Lee. $0.50. 

Tom Moors IN BERMUDA.-A bit of literary gossip. ¥ J. . 
Lawrence Clark. to. Lancaster, ass. Author’s 
Edition. 

OLE MAmMmy’s TORMENT.--By Annie Fellows Johnston. 12mo. 
L C. Page & Co. $0. 

tm Saar DESERT. By Kirk Munroe. 16mo. Harper & 

ros 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER AND OTHER TALES OF THE RAIL. 
Cy Warman. 12mo. Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.25. 
AN OrEn- EyEepD CONSPIRACY. By W. D. 
Harper & Bros. $1. 
IN _— —By Alfred Henry Lewis. 


F. A. Stokes 
~.. Sete CrimzE.—By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.00. 

Cun rain ACCEPTED HEROES.—By Henry Cabot Lodge. 12mo. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

FROM A GIRL’S — oF View.—By Lilian Bell. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.2 

Voices oF DouBT as Trust.—Selected by Volney Streamer. 
16mo. Brentano's. $1.25 

Miranwy.—(A Welsh singer). —By Allen Raine, 12mo. D. 
Appleton & Co. $0.50. 


Howells. 12mo. 
12mo. 


12mo. 


12mo. 








ESSRS. HERBERT S. STONE 
& COMPANY publishers of 


Tue Cuap-Boox, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they have under- 
taken the publication of THe House Beauti- 
FUL, a monthly magazine devoted to houses 
and ‘homes. It has heretofore been issued by 
Messrs. Klapp and Company, who will still 
be associated in its editorial management. 
The magazine is to be enlarged and the 
changes will be considerable although it is be- 
lieved they will be always in the way of im- 
provement. Articles will appear on decoration 
— interior and exterior, rugs, pottery, silver 
ware, prints, engravings, etchings, furniture— 
old and new, book-bindings, and so forth; 
fact everything connected with the house will 
be treated, in simple practical fashion rather 
than from a technical point of view. The 
illustrations are to be numerous and especially 
devoted to the details of the house. The sub- 
scription price is one dollar a year. Sample 
copies will be sent for five two-cent stamps. 
Caxton Building, Chicago. 

September rst, 1897. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. 

A State technical school. Practical work. Special facilities for 
men of age and experience. Elective system. 45 weeks a year. 
Non-resident tuition $150 a year. For Catalogues, address 

Dr. M. E. Wapswortn, President, Houghton, Mich. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, designed especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 

NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Ill. 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 








FERRY HALL SEMINARY FoR YOUNG WOMEN. 
College Preparatory, Seminary, Elective Courses, Vocal and In- 

strumental Music, Elocution, Physical Training. Certificate admits 

to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Lake Forest Colleges. Address, 
Miss Sasra L. SARGENT, Lake Forest, Ill. 


TO POSTER COLLECTORS. 

Will mail to any address, upon receipt of 20c, a descriptive cata- 
logue, containing over 300 titles, with artists’ names; also an artistic 
poster. Address, GEORGE R. SPARKS, 

117 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S 
College Preparatory and Finishing School for Girls, Scoville Place, 
Oak Park, Chicago, III. Reopens September 2oth. Terms per year, 
$750. No extras except music. The Thomas Concerts part of the 
curriculum. Twenty-five boarding and one hundred day pupils. Five 
acres of lawn. Circulars on application. Principal at home Mondays 


The National 
University 


+. OFFERS... 








BY MAIL, IN 


Law, Arts, Science, Letters, 
Philosophy and Theology 
ading to the usual College Degrees 
to all persons, both graduate and under- 
x) graduate. Its University Extension Plan 
rings the University to the Student, as it 
were, through correspondence. Established 
twelve years. For circulars of information, 
address 
F. W. HARKINS, LL.D., 
151 Throop St., Chicago, Il. 
N.B.—Circular of COLLEGE OF LAW 
sent on request. 


Cortina Method 








For use in Schools 


and Self-Study. 





SPANISH 
FRENCH In 20 Lessons 
ENGLISH Cloth, each, $1.50 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books I and II, 30 cents. 
Other Text and Imported Spanish Books. Send 5c 
or Catalogue. 


Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D. CORTINA, M. A., Principal, 


Originator of the adaptation of the PHONOGRAPH to the teaching 
of languages, 


44 West 34th Street, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as mem- 
bers. Must have more members. Several plans; two plans give free 
registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book, containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No 
charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
8. W. Corner Main and 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
69-71 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Dr. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M. 


President and Manager. 





Northern vacancies Chicago office; Southern vacancies Louisville 
office. One fee registers in both offices. 





When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 


, guarant’ 
$14 to $80. 96 models (2 
to $20. 








The NEW MATHEWSON 
Narragansett Pier, R.I. 
OPEN JUNE 19th to SEPT. 15th 


A Batch of Golfing Papers 


By ANDREW LANG and others 
Of all 





16mo, cloth, decorative side stamp, 75 cents. 
booksellers, or the publisher 


M. F. MANSFIELD 
22 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send stamps for list. Address 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 


7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








PERFECTION AT LAST! 
mrt. CAT Foop 
Sample Package, - 5 Cents. 

In Bags I des cncoeccenvee $1.50 
~ ie Tee er 25 ss «. 2.50 
te nae ewan cease 50 4-50 

sleaeiny Ssjeechiatssentagel 1oo ‘* 8.00 


DOG AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
Order through your dealer, and send for catalogue to SPRATTS 
PATENT LIMITED, 245 E. s6th St., New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS’ NEWEST BOOKS 





SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


By RicHARD HarpDinG Davis. Fortieth thousand. With illustrations and a special cover design 
by CHARLES Dana GIBSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Davis has vigorous ideals: he is in love with strength and cleanness, with ‘ grit’ and resource, with heroism and 
courage in men; with beauty and frankness, with freshness and youth in women; and liking these qualities, he also likes wrtting 
about them * * * Mr. Davis has the dramatic gift—he carries you along with him. One need not wish for a better story of 


action than this.”—London Academy. 
Other Books by Mr. Davis are: Cinderella and other Stories, 12mo, $1.00; Gallegher and other Stories, 12mo, paper, 
soc.; cloth, $1.00; Stories for Boys, Illustrated, r2mo, $1.00. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK 


By Frank R. Stockton. Just published. With illustrations by PerzeR NEWELL, W. T. SMep- 

Ley, E. W. Kemsie, Harry C. Epwarps, and ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. William Dean Howells not long ago gave a careful analysis of some of Mr. Stockton’s methods in a review of the 
present volume in Harfer’s Weekly. He explains part of the author’s success by showing that he had brought the art of 
dispensing hnmor with an entire sobriety of demeanor to “‘ higher artistic perfection than it has ever had before. There is not a 
word of suggestion or preparation from him who tells these tales, and the others in this charming, this consoling book.” After 
asserting and pointing out the unique character of Mr. Stockton’s work, the famous critic goes on to say: ‘‘ In this latest book of 
his there is not one disappointment. Life cannot be without an object as long as there is the hope of something more from him.” 

New Edition, Uniform with the Above: ROBERT GRANT. The Bachelor’s Christmas and other Stories. I!lus- 
trated. r2mo, $1.50. ANTHONY HOPE. Comedies of Courtship. 12mo, $1.50. H.C. BUNNER. Love in Old Cloathes 
and other Stories. Illustrated. 1amo, $1.50. 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER 


And Other Tales of the Rail. By Cy WARMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Warman’s new book contains a group of stories relating to the great social and industrial community that centers about 
the modern railway. Himself an engineer for many years and in many lands, the author writes “ from the inside,”’ and his tales 
of characteristic incident and adventures are told with the utmost zest and raciness. 

Tales of an Engineer. With Rhymes of the Rail. 12mo, $1.25. 


SELECTED POEMS 


By GEorGE MEREDITH. With portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 


“It was Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson who placed Mr. Meredith next to Shakespeare in all literature.”"— The Academy. 

** Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraordinary a gift of poetic expression.” —I. ZANGWILL, in 
the Pall Mall Magazine. 

In Uniform Binding with the Above: ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S Poems and Ballads. 12mo, $1.50. H.C. 
BUNNER’S Poems. 12mo, $1.75. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LADY BETTY STAIR 


By Motry Extior SEAWELL. Illustrated by THULE De TuuLstrRvup. In an original binding 
similar to “The Sprightly Romance of Marsac.” 12mo, $1.25. 

Miss Seawell’s “ Sprightly Romance of Marsac”’ will be remembered by all as one of the deftest and most entertaining 
stories of the past year. The author’s lightness of touch is just as apparent in the present tale, a bit of pure romance whose scene 
shifts from Versailles to Edinburgh and Algiers. The characters of the story belong to the suite of the exiled Charles X., and the 
author sounds the notes of heroism and devotion in the truest key. 


TWO STOCKTON-FROST BOOKS. 
RUDDER GRANGE AND POMONA’S LETTERS. 


By Frank R, Stockton. Profusely illustrated by A.B. Frost. New and cheaper edition, each, 
12mo0, $1.50. 
** Seldom have author and artist so delightfully supplemented each other as is the case with Mr. Frank Stockton and Mr. A. 
B. Frost.” —BSoston Traveller. 
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NEW BOOKS 
ANNOUNCED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON; A Memoir. By His Son 


With numerous Illustrations, Photogravure Portraits, etc. 


2 Volumes. Cloth. Medium 8vo. 


Price, $10.00 net. 


Ready Oct. 6th. 


In addition to Portraits of Lord Tennyson, of Lady Tennyson, etc., and facsimiles of portions 
of Poems, there are Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, Biscombe Gardner, etc. 

The insertion of Poems never before published, and of letters to friends of the Poet, to which 
a less closely related biographer could not have access, will make this life of Lord Tennyson 
finally authoritative. It has been prepared with a care and deliberation worthy of its importance. 


BALDWIN. Social Interpretations of the Princi- 
ples of Mental Development. By J. Marx Ba.p- 
win. Author of Mental Development in the Child and 
the Race. 


Boston Browning Society. Papers Selected to Represent 
the work of the Society from 1886-1897. Cloth, 8vo. Price, 
$3.00. 


BROWNING. The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With portraits. Two volumes. Med. 8vo. 


CHANNING. A Students’ History of the United 
States. By Professor Epwarp CHANNING, of Harvard 
University. Author of The United States of America, 
1705-1865. With Maps and many Ilustrations. 


COONLEY. Singing Verses for Children. Songs 
Illustrated in Colors and Set to Music. Words by Lyp1a 
Avery Cooney. Illustrations and ornamental borders by 
A.ice Ke.tiocc Tver. Music by Freperic W. Root, 
ELEANOR Smit, and others. Cloth, 4to. Price, $2.00. 


CRAWFORD. Corleone. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


Author of Saracinesca, etc. Two volumes. Price, $2.00. 


FIELDE. A Political Primer of New York State 
and City. By Aveve FieLpe. 


GLADSTONE. The Story of Gladstone’s Life. By 
Justin McCartny. Author of 4A History of Our Own 
Times, etc. With many illustrations, full-page, and in 
the text. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Second 
Series. Modern Poetry Selected and Arranged with notes 
by Francis T. PALGRAvE, late Professor in the University 
of Oxford. 


HAMBLEN. The General Manager's Story. Old 


Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the United States. 
By Hersert E. HamsBien. Author of On Many Seas. 


HIGGINSON. A Forest Orchid and Other Tales. 
By Extra Hiccinson. Author of From the Land of the 
Snow Pearis. 


HYDE. Practical Idealism. By Wittiam De Witt 
Hyps, President of Bowdoin College. Authorof Outlines 
of Social Theology. 

INGERSOLL. Wild Neighbors. A Book about Animals 
by Ernest INGERSOLL. With 20 full-page illustrations and 
others in the text. 


INMAN. The Old Santa Fe Trail. By Col. Henry 
InMAN, late of the U. S. Army. [Illustrated with portraits 
and full-page plates by Freperic REMINGTON, and other 
original sketches, with a Map of the Trail. 


MATTHEWS. The Social Teaching of Jesus. An 
Essay in Christian Sociology. By SHAILeR MATTHEWS, 
Associate Professor of New Testament History and Inter- 
pretation, Chicago University. 


NASH. Genesis of the Social Conscience. By Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Nasu, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Old English Love Songs. Illustrated by Gzorce Wuar- 
Ton Epwaxps. With an Introduction by Hamitton W. 
Masie. A Companion Volume to O/d English Ballads. 


ROYCE. The Conception of God. A Philosophical 
Discussion by Professor Josiah Royce, Ph.D., of Harvard 
University; JoszrH Le Conte, LL.D., and Grorcr H. 
Howson, LL.D., Professors in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


RUSSELL. The Volcanoes of North America. By 
Professor Israzt C. RussELt, University of Michigan. 
With many illustrations, full-page and in the text. 


STEEL. Indian Tales. By Frora Anniz Stes. Author 
of On the Face of the Waters, etc. 

WATSON. Christianity and Idealism. By Professor 
Joun Watson, LL.D., Queen’s University, Kingston, Can. 
Second Edition with additions. Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 
Price, $1.75, ez. 

WEED. Life Histories of American Insects. By 
Professor CLARENCE M. WEED, New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and Mech. Arts, and Editor of the A merz- 
can Naturalist, etc. With many illustrations, full-page 
and others in the text. 

WILCOX. An Outline for the Study of City Gov- 
ernment. By Detos F. Witcox, Ph. D., of Columbia 
College. 

WRIGHT. Citizen Bird. A Story of Bird Life. By 
Mase Oscoop Wricut and Dr. Extiotr Coves. IiIlus- 
trated with drawings from nature by Louis Acassiz FuEr- 
tes. Fifth Thousand. Cloth. $1.50. 

WRIGHT. Birdcraft. By Mase. Oscoop Wricut. 
Author of Tommy - Anne and the Three Hearts, etc. 
New and cheaper edition. M\ustrations by Louis AGas- 
siz Fuertes. Cloth, r2mo. Price, $2.50. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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the last. 


right to esteem. His ‘* Green Carnation 


not too difficult to achieve. 


of the ’prentice than of the absolute workman. 
beyond doubt; and in ‘* Flames’’ 
Hichens has entirely proved himself. 
but more in this strange and fantastic medium. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHICAGO 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “The Green Carnation,” “ An Imaginative Man,” “The Folly of Eustace,” etc. 
I2mo. 


“It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to 
Full of exciting incidents, very modern, excessively up to date.” 


$1.50. 


Mr. Hichens has already accomplished a certain amount of work which has given him a 
’” was a tissue of clever witticisms, which were perhaps 
His ‘* Imaginative Man”’ was full of an atmosphere which, were 
the word not so greatly abused, might well be described as lurid. 
Neverless, the cast of the mind was displayed 
it stands out definitely revealed. 

His talent does not so much lie in the conventional novel, 
«« Flames ”’ 


To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO. new vorx 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 












—London Daily Telegraph. 








But here was the hand rather 






In his last book Mr. 







suits him, has him at his best.— 














































iis is Engine 


999 


Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme ,, 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 


Leslies Weealy. 





CRPVEGTE URE OF 4108s © Band. GEninm FomirOEe cain?. 
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BOOKS at 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
























When calling, 
Please ask for Mr. Grant 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of Books at reduced 
prices sent for 1oc stamp 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 W. 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


Mention this Advertisement 
and receive a Discount 
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Every Point 
A Good Point 
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The 


Prudential 


DAILY DEMONSTRATES THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


THE 


=> PRUDENTIAL 


HAS 
STRENGTH OF 
CIBRALTAR 


WRITE 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


pays an average of 178 claims 
every day. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
has already paid to Policy- 
Holders over $27,000,000. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
has assets of over $19,000,000 ; 


an income of $14,000,000 ; 
andasurplusof $4,034,116. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
insures the whole family— 
Children, Women, and Men. 


AMOUNTS—$50,000 to $15. 


Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


QF AMERICA... 
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LIBRARIES 


Our topically arranged General Library List of the Standard 
and New ks of all publishers revised to date has just left the 
s. It will be found of great use by Librarians and al! others 
aving occasion to select titles, and will be mailed free on applica- 
tion. Estimates on proposed additions to public and private libraries 
promptly furnished by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Books, 6 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 
KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or alll that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

We read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily. 

Rates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 





Mrs. Edith W. 
Sheridan... 


906-16 MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple Werk as well as Elaborate. 
Estimates and Designs Furnished on Application. 











T HE Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
re with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


International Studio ana 
The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 











The House Beautiful 








Articles on Rugs, Fur- 





is a monthly magazine 
devoted to the discussion 
and advancement of all 
forms of art and artisan- 
ship, and particularly to 
those concerning the in- 
teriors of houses. 































niture, Pottery, Silver- 
ware and Bookbindings, 
as well as Prints, Engrav- 
ingsand Etchings, appear 
with illustrations of good 
examples. These are of 
general interest, and ap- 
than 
technical in character. 


preciative rather 











THE PRICE IS ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 















For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or will be sent, 
postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY 











Caxton Building, CHICAGO 
Constable Building, NEW YORK 
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New Fall Silks 


Wherever silk looms weave, our buyer 
has sought for whatever is worthy. How 
well the gathering for the coming season 
has been done can be seen by the new 
Silks which are displayed on our counters. 
Only a hint in the following : 


Snakeskin Moire Velours—in all 
the new Autumn tints. A magnifi- 
cent silk. The identical quality sold 
last season for $1.25. Asa leader 
for the early Fall trade we offer this 
beautiful texture, which is ideal for 
skirts and waists, 

At 75 cents per yard. 

Plaids—with satin bars, beau- 
tiful and rich effects, several 
selections. Per yard 

Broche Glace Satin Damas 
—in all the latest desirable 
color blendings, superb qual- 
ity, full 21 inches wide. 

Per yard 
Bayadere Effects—in Nov- 


elty Silks, with contrasting 
satin stripes. Per yard... $1.00 


per yard, at 


Worth $1.00, at 








! 





Silk Lustre Mohair—45 inches wide. 
All-Wool Jacquards— 48 inches wide, great variety of patterns. 


Fancy Cheviot Suitings—so inches wide. Regular $1.00 grade at 


Important 
Hosiery Bargains 


We offer sterling qualities in Men’s, 
Women’s and Children’s Fall-weight Ho- 
siery at lower prices than were ever before 
quoted, it is believed, on similar qualities : 


Women’s Cotton Hose—Fall 
weight, fast black, very fine qual- 
ity, made with high spliced heels 
and double soles. Fully worth 
25 cents per pair, at 

Six Pairs for 88 cents. 


Sold only in the original boxes of 
six pairs. 

Men’s Cotton Half Hose — Fall 
weight, in tan, slate and fast black. 
Sold only in packages of 

Six Pairs for 75 cents. 


Good value at double the price. 


Children’s Ribbed Cotton Hose 
—Fall weight, absolutely fast black, 
made with high spliced heels and 
double knees, sizes 5 to 9% inches, 


At 10 cents per pair. 


Black Dress Goods 


Announcements of Black Dress Stuffs are always interesting. 
few items of special value: 


Black Jacquards—in 18 designs. 38 inches wide. Excellent value at 
Fancy Figured Mohairs—42 inches wide. Good value at 50 cents 


Here are a 


3lc 


37%c 


Special price, per yard...  50c 


75c 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND ACCURATELY FILLED 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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